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L XXXVIII. NOVEMBER, 


A GLIMPSE AT THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


THe imagination of the poet, which has pictured to us sunny climes 
where the blasts of winter are unknown, where the earth is clothed in 
perennial verdure, and man lives in communion with a bountiful nature, 
that ministers to all his wants, without toil, were perhaps never more 
nearly realized than in the Sandwich Islands, before adventure drew to 
their shores civilized man. Although these islands are situated in the 
tropics, the ardor of the sun’s rays is so tempered by the cool breezes 
which blow over the vast expanse of waters by which they are surrounded, 
that they enjoy a climate of one perpe tual spring, where the verdure 
never fade’, and the flowers never cease to bloom. 

Before civilization engrafted upon these islanders wants and vices 
which were before unknown to them, their existence was as peaceful, as 
happy, and as free from all corroding cares and perturbations, as the 
human mind that looks no farther than mere physical enjoyment could 
desire. Their wants were few, and nature supplied those wants almost 
without the curse, ‘In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread” The 
root of the taro plant yielded an abundant and excellent substitute for 
bread, with but little labor; the sea offered up a bounteous supply of 
the most delicious fish; and a variety of exquisite fruits grew in wild 
luxuriance throughout the country. The inner bark of a species of mul- 
berry, macerated in water, and pounded out with a wooden hammer, 
supplied the tapa cloth, out of which they formed their primitive cos- 
tume, which consisted principally in a simple robe, and the ‘maro;’ the 
latter formed out of a strip of cloth about two and a half yards long and 
six inches wide, which they twisted round the waist and under the crotch. 

Their pleasures were few and simple. During the day they repaired 
to the sea, with their surf-boards, composed of a ‘plank of light wood, six 
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feet in length and eighteen inches in width, and sported amid the roar of 
the foaming bre akers that dashed upon their shore; and when the even- 
ing arrived, the song aud the dance gladdened their hearts, until the hour 
of repose drew near. 

But these primitive customs have been gradually passing away, since 
the first discovery of the islands. Admixture with foreigners has taught 
them new wants and new vices, and in a few years more not a vestige of 
their ancient habits will remain. The advancement of civilization has 
been greater in some of the islands than in others. This is especially the 
case with Oahu, whose principal town, Honolulu, is the residence of the 
court, and the principal commereial port of the islands. In Hawaii, how- 
ever, the case is different. Here the natives have mingled much less with 
foreigners, and still retain much of their original simplicity. 

These beautiful islands, from the productiveness of their soil and the 
salubrity of their climate, hold out great inducements to the enterprising, 
especi: ally at the present time, when they are brought comparatively near 
to us by the acquisition of California, and by rapid. steam communication. 
By reason of this proximity they must inevitably undergo a rapid change, 
and it may not be uninteresting to the readers of this M: wazine to take a 
glimpse at them, ere civilization has sw ept away the last vestige of their 
primitive habits. 

Having arrive -1 in California some time after the discovery of the gold 
mines, in a government vessel, and having been unavoid: ab ly detained 
there for more than a year, | was much rejoiced when the news was pro- 
mulgated that our ship was to be dispatched to the Sandwich Islands. 
No one can conceive of the discomforts of a new country, suddenly over- 
run with an influx of strangers, but one who has had some personal 
experience in the matter. ‘The tide of adventure flowed toward San 
Francisco in one continued stream; and the number of houses being too 
small to accommodate the sudden increase of population, a vast number 
were obliged to encamp out, exposed to all the vicissitudes of a very dis- 
agrees ible climate. Every man was obliged to be his own cook and valet, 
unless he was fortunate enough to find some one who would condescend 
to serve him for one hundred or one hundred and fifty dollars a month. 
Provisions of all kinds were scarce and exorbitant, and vegetables could 
not be procured at any price; for no one thought of putting a spade into 
the ground for agricultural purposes, when he could dig up virgin gold 
with the same labor. 

Owing to this scarcity of vegetables, scurvy was very prevalent through- 
out the country, and the crew of our ship was likewise suffering severely 
with that disease. Under these circumstances, it was a happy day when 
the anchor went up to our bows, and we spread our sails for the islands. 
A fair wind soon wafted us far from El Dorado, and desponding faces 
put on a cheerful aspect, and even the feeble and sick appeared to rally a 
little with the bright prospect before them of revelling for a while in the 
delightful climate of the islands. 

One day during the voyage, as I was sitting upon a shot-locker, between 
two of the guns on the main-deck, musing upon all the discotaforts I had 
escaped and the pleasures 1 in store for me, my thoughts were interrupted 
by the sail-maker’s gang, who brought down an old main-sail that, after 
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long service, was unfit for bathers use, and had’ been naniiiadbia d to % cut 
up. While the men were awaiting the arrival of the sail-maker, to receive 

orders how to proceed, | began to reflect upon the selfishness and cruel 
ingratitude of man, so soon to be exemplified in the worn-out canvas before 
me; but in the midst of my reflections I fell asleep. I had hardly closed 
my eyes when [ thought I saw the sail-maker arrive, and heard him give 

orders to his men to cut the stops and unroll the sail, preparatory to its 
demolishment. But just at this moment a pli sintive voice, apparently 
from the interior of the sail, caused the men to ps ause in their operations, 
as if spell-bound. ‘Spare me, Mr. Sail-maker! spare my old worn-out 
body,’ said the voice. ‘Have pity upon my old age, for I have been to 
you and hundreds of others a true and fa tithful frie nd. In fair weather and 
in foul weather | have spread my bosom to the breeze for your sake ; 
night and day have I been at my post, never taking rest while a bre ath 
of air ruffled the bosom of the ocean; and now, when worn out by hard 
service, and no longer fit for active duty, I think I am in justice entitled 
to some consideration. I beseech you, “do not disgrace me by mutilating 
my frail body, and applying it to mean and vile purposes, but put me 
carefully away in some snug corner of your sail-room, until we arrive at 
home, and then let me be transferred to the sail-loft where I was Lorn, 
there to doze away the remainder of my existence in peace and quiet- 
ness,’ The sail-maker, who had listened to this harangue with manifest 
impatience, no sooner heard it brought to a close, than he gave a hasty 
signal to his men to proceed with their work. The bustle that ensued 
awoke me from my nap, and I opened my eyes in time to behold the old 
sail demolished. Its reef-cimbals, clews and toggles were first carefully 
removed, to be applied to a new sail; then its foot-ropes, leech-ropes, 
head-ropes, ete., ete., were torn off, to be unwound and spun into smaller 
ropes, or made into swabs for wip ing up the decks; and lastly, the old 
worn-out canvas was cut into pieces and strips, of all manner of shapes 
and sizes, to be ap plie «1 to a thousand odd jobs about the ship. 

Aftera delightful passage of fifteen days, we made the island of Hawaii, 
and came to anchor in Byron’ s Bay, on its eastern side, early in the after- 
noon. This island is renowned for its great crater of Kilauea, and for its 
having been the scene of the murder of Captain Cook, the discoverer of 
the group. Before the sails were furled, the ship was surrounded by 
more than fifty canoes, filled with natives, sea freighted with poultry and 
vegetables. Such a chattering, and such shouts of laughter, my ears 
were never before saluted with; the ‘y all appeared to have gone crazy 
with joy, and to have lost all control over the mselves. The arrival of a 
man-of-war in their waters is as good as a gold mine to them. It sweeps 
off all their pigs, chickens and turkeys, and all the produce of the soil, 
which they cannot consume themse Ives, and gives them the mighty dollsir 
in e xchange, which appears to be as much appreciated here as it is in more 
civilized countries. 

The view of the shore from the anchorage was charming. Toward 
the south, as far as the. eye could reach, a-verdant plain was spread out 
before me, whose shores were washed by the ocean; and to the north-west 
the land rose gradually toward the interior, until far inland the snow- 

capped summits of Mounaloa and Mounakea reached an elevation of 
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sty sixteen thousand feet hii the ed lof the sea. Along the shore, 
the cocoa-nut tree waved its feathery branches to the refreshing trade- 
wind, and the thatched roofs of the village of Hilo peeped here and there 
from among the deep foliage in which they were imbedded; while just 
beyond, the landscape was occasionally studded with fields of the coffee- 
plant and waving sugar-cane. 

[ danded upon the beach opposite the town, in the mouth of a beauti- 
ful little stream, called Waia-loa, which, rising a short distance from the 
coast, supplies the royal fish-ponds, and then empties into the bay. 
No sooner had I set foot on shore, than I was surrounded by a crowd 
of natives, some of whom were leading very good-looking horses, which 
they pressed me to hire. I declined the offers of several, who, in half- 
English, half-Kanaka, asked me to give their steeds a trial. Some of my 
companions, however, who were desirous of testing their mettle, mounte d 
forthwith, and set out toward the village at full speed. But they did not 
go far before they found their beasts were given to the vile practices of 
stumbling, shying and balking ; several were thrown before they had 
advanced more than a few hundred yards, but their fall being upon the 
sandy beach, they escaped without injury. 

I was much diverted with the costumes of the natives who followed me 
in my walk. Some were entirely naked, with the exe »ption of the ‘ maro, 
heretofore described: some had on only a shirt, or a piece of tapa cloth, 
covering the back and breast, and extending down as far as the knees ; 
others a jacket or straw hat, as the sole article of dress. Procee ‘ding along 
the beach, I soon arrived at the mouth of another little stream e: alled 
Wai-Kama, which I crossed in a canoe that was very civilly offered to me 
by one of the natives; after which, a short walk brought me to the edge 
of the village. 

Hilo contains about eight or nine hundred inhabitants, but as the houses 
are much seattered and surrounded by a dense tropic ‘al vegetation, the 
dwellings for the most part are hid len from the view entirely, or their 
thatched roofs only are seen peeping up from their verdant nests. This 
peculiarity, together with the quietude that reigns around, gives a rural 
air to the place, which is quite inviting to one who has been long subjected 
to the confinement and monotony of a life on board ship. Indeed, the 
waving branches of the trees and the rustling of the green leaves, stirred 
by the refreshing sea-breeze, together with the perfume of sweet-scented 
flowers that filled the air , produced in me sensations indescribably pleasing ; 
sensations that no one can realize who has not been long absent from 
these natural companions of man’s existence. 

Strolling through the village and surrounding country, I passed many 
very pleas int days in visiting the habitations of the natives, and witness- 
ing their primitive mode of life. Their houses are constructed after avery 
simple method. A square spot is cleared and marked out, of tbe size 
requisite for the building; then rough posts, formed out of saplings, are 
placed in the ground, a short distance from each other; around this, and 
upon the top of these, rafters are secured. _ The frame as it thus stands is 
then thatched with the leaf of the pandanus tree, the sugar-cane, and fern. 
The cane and fern are used for the roof, and the pe andanus leaf for the 
sides. A door in front and one in the rear afford light and air to the 
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occupants, the purely native hawnes hades no ‘elpdintes Cun third of the 
interior is occupied by a rough staging, “about a foot and a half high, 
covered with several lay ers of mats, and. screened off by a curtain of tapa 
cloth or calico ; this is ‘the common bed for the whole family. 

Their household utensils are as simple as their houses. Calabashes of 
different shapes and sizes supply the place of iron and crockery ware, so 
that their tubs, bowls, pitchers, plates, ete., may be said to grow upon the 
same vine. They y require no utensils for their simple cookery, for this is 
prepared by a b: king process under heated stones. The principal articles 
of their diet consist of fish and the root of the taro. The first, before 
cooking, is eny eloped i in several layers of large leaves, well secured at each 
end ; and the last is simply baked and eaten as the potato, or after b: aking 
is mashed up, kneaded out, and mixed with water, in a large calabash, 
until it becomes of the consistency of mush. In this state it is called 
‘Poi,’ and is the national dish of the country. 

To see the avidity with which this is consumed, one would suppose it 
to be the most palatable food in existence. It was quite diverting to 
behold a half-dozen or a dozen natives gathered round a large calabash of 
this article, and to witness with what surprising rapidity e: ich one in his 
turn would dip two fingers of the right hand into the vessel, and convey 
a large portion to his mouth, which was held wide open for its reception. 
To give a zest to this repast, a little salt fish, or salt water, is usually at 
hand, of which each occasionally partakes. 

Wherever I went I was greeted with smiling faces, and received the 
national salutation of ‘ Aloha,’ or weleome ; and I scarcely ever remember 
to have passed a house without having been invited to enter. I almost 
invariably found the family to be very numerous in proportion to the 
size of the domicile. They were generally quite unoccupied, some lolling 
about the mat floor, others fast asleep under a piece of tapa cloth. As 
soon as I was seated, the female part of the household, with the natural 
curiosity of the sex, usually approached to scrutinize the dress and appear- 
ance of the ‘ Karhouri, or stranger. They would examine me from head 
to foot with the utmost particularity, every now and then exclaiming, 
‘Maiki!’ pretty, when they noticed any thing which met with their appro- 

bation. 

The young girls, though a little dark, were often quite handsome, and 
usually very interesting. Their glossy raven hair, falling unconfined 
upon the shoulders, and frequently eurling i in natural ringlets ; their dark 
lustrous eyes, as soft as a gazelle’s, and full of expression ; their teeth of 
matchless whiteness and regularity, embellished faces that appeared only 
to know how to smile. And the villainous dress which civilization has 
placed upon their backs, consisting of a single loose gown, unconfined at 
the waist, could not altogether hide their fine figures and well-turned 
limbs, w hich they appeared very fond of displaying to the best advantage. 
But the charms of these island beauties last only for a short period; a few 
years after puberty, the sylph-like form of the girl changes to the gross 
embonpoint of the woman, and the features become coarse and masculine. 

Indolence appears to be the besetting sin of the natives. Their wants 
being few, they have no motive for exe artion, and hence the greater part 
of their time is passed in listless idleness. And not until their wants, 
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either real or artificial, are more numerous, and it requires exertion to sat- 
isfy them, will civilization make much progress, and intelligence be prop- 
agated to any extent among these islanders; for labor ap pears to be 
the natural stimulus to the ene rgies of man—the first link, as it were, 
in the chain which advances him in the seale of bei ing. 

At the edge of the village is the beautiful little river Wai-Rouka, 
which, desce nding rapidly over its rocky bed, through wild and picturesque 
mountain-passes, forms two beautiful case: ades just before it empties itself 
into the ocean. The stream above and below these cascades is the com- 
mon bathing-place for the whole village. From early dawn until evening, 
it is thronge .d with swimmers of both sexe s, and of all ages and sizes } 
some of whom are seen sporting like so many porpoise s in their natural 
element, some diving from clitis twenty or thirty feet high, while others 
are reclining upon the rocks and basking themselves in the broiling hot 
sun. 

But the greatest diversion here, especially among the young girls, was 

o plunge into the stream above, and allow themselves to be swe pt down 
by the rapids over the cascade. Whether this preference was caused 
by a species of savage coquetry, arising from a desire to display their 
sylph- like forms to the best adv: antage, I will not pretend to say ; but 
certainly these island beauties, as free from the incumbrance of drome as 
was their mother Eve before the fall, appeared to be highly pleased when 
they attracted particular attention. 

I often passed an idle hour sitting upon the banks of Wai-Rouka, wit- 
nessing the graceful movements of these Naiads, as the ‘'y fearlessly sprang 
into the stream, were swept down over the rocks by the boiling rapids 
with the speed of a race-horse, until arriving at the ‘edge of the cascade 
they were launched off into the white fo: 1m ; then plunged into the ealm 
deep basin below, and, still visible, sank down, down through the crystal 
waters, until suddenly rising again to the surface, they shook the diamond 
shower from their flowing tresses, swam toward the precipitous rocky walls 
that shut in the stream on each side, nimbly clambered up their sides, and 
joyously returned to perform the same fe at over again, 

Wai-Rouka, arising in the snow-capped summit of Mounakea, is beauti- 
fully picturesque along its whole length. Gathering volume as it de- 
scends in its rapid course toward the lowlands, it is seen rushing through 
deep ravines, boiling over rocky beds, spreading out into placid basins, 
and tumbling over huge precipices, until it empties itself into the ocean. 
Its most celebrated fall, ‘ Ka-wai-anue-nue, or the Rainbow-Cascade, so 
called from the numerous rainbows formed inits spray, is about two miles 
from the village. Here two broad sheets of water, separated a few feet 
by a ve rdant knoll, tumble over a precipice of one hundred feet, and 
joining quickly in their descent, spread out into one sheet of silvery foam, 
which falls into a calm basin below, surrounded by lofty banks. whieh 
are covered by the rudest and most luxuriant vegetati m. From this 
elevAted spot there is a fine view of the village and bay, as well as of 
three extinct craters, just back of the former, ‘which are now clothed in 
verdure, and prese nt the appearance of three regularly-formed colossal 
mounds, pl: ced in a row. 

The ancient custom of eating raw fish is still continued in this island; 
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nor is it confined only to the lower class of monks: I had an opportu- 
nity of being an eye-witness to this, for while strolling out one evening 
a short distance from the village, I was caught in a heavy shower of rain, 
and took refuge in a chief’s house, near at hand. Here | found a party 
consisting of about. tw enty individuals, squatted upon the mat floor, and 
feasting upon raw shrimp and ‘ poi,’ which was served up in calabashes, 
as is the usual custom. As I entered the house, the governor of the 
island was about taking leave, doubtless well filled with the delicious 
repast. Dogs are also eaten n, and considered a great delicacy. 

During my stay I was invited to a dinner, ‘after the native fashion, 
given by “Mr. P , an American, who has resided for many years upon 
this island, and whose kindness to strangers is only e qualled by his hos- 
pitality. The dinner was given at his country -house, a few miles from 
the village, and was served up under the umbrageous boughs of a grove 
of bread-fruit trees. Every article was prep: ared & la ‘Kanaka;’ that is, 
first enveloped in leaves, and then baked among heated stones, covered 
up with earth. Our fare consisted of fish, pig, chickens, turkeys, ete., 
ete.; but the most curious dish of all was a baked dog! No vulgar cur, 
I assure the reader, but of a species peculiar to the island, which are 
reared with the delicacy of an infant, and fed upon ‘ poi,’ until considered 
in good condition for eating. I must say that the idea of eating dog 
was somewhat revolting to me at first, but seeing others partake with 
great relish, my curiosity got the better of my stomach, and as I thought 
in all probability it might be the only op portunity I would ever have of 
tasting such a delicacy, I soon had a goodly slice smoking on my plate. 
‘Ce n’est que le premier pas qui cotite, for I soon found dogery very ten- 
der, very juicy, and most delightfully onaialt 

Before closing my remarks on Hawaii, I cannot refrain from mention- 
ing the names of the Rev. Mr. Coan and the Rev. Mr. Lyman, American 
missionaries, from whom I, as well as my associates, received the kindest 
attention during our stay. It was a be autiful sight to behold these vol- 
untary exiles from their native land, far re moved from the turmoil of the 
busy world, its vanity and ambition, devotirg themselves body and mind 
to the spreading of the re ligion of the cross ‘among these poor islanders. 
Although their abodes were humble, they were nevertheless the scene 
of contentment and happiness. Their wives share with them their exile, 
and lighten the dull monotony of their changeless life, and smiling chil- 
dren are rising up around them, who perhaps i in some future day will 
be ready to ¢: wry out the good work their fathers have commenced. Mr. 
Coan is the pastor of Hilo, and has likewise several parishes in the inte- 
rior under his charge, all of which he visits at stated periods, performing 
the journey on foot, which is not a light task in this climate. 

Mr. Lyman devotes his attention principally to a native school, where 
about fifty boys are instructed in the usual branches of a common educa- 
tion, and are taught to relinquish their old habits, and conform to the 
usages of civilized life. The latter circumstance is calculated to be of 
more benefit to the cause of civilization than at first might be supposed. 
Constrained by ex: umple and precept at an early age to conform to the 
customs and usages of enlightened nations, these “youths form habits 
which are carried “with them “when they howe finished their studies, and 
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return to their homes, in different parts of the island, Ww finan they become 
nuclei of light to those around them, diffusing their ‘know ledge more or 
less, according to the influence they are capable of exerting in their 
spheres. * 

Tue day appointed for our departure from Hilo having arrived, we 
were all obliged to be on board at an early hour, and our “ship was im- 
mediately place -d under sailing orders, which in a man-of-war completely 
severs all communication with the shore. The wind, however, did not 
prove favorable on that day for clearing the mouth of the hi arbor, at the 
entrance of which is a large shoal. The day after it still continued in 
the same quarter, and for seven successive days thereafter we were obliged 
to do penance on board ship, in sight of the charming scenes where we 
had been revelling for several weeks. 

Some of the gentler sex took pity on our imprisonment, and swam off 
to pay us a visit, of condolence. As they were not permitted to come on 
board, they played around us for seve ral hours, delighting the crew with 
their easy and graceful movements through the Ww ater ‘ and the dexterity 
which they showed in diving for buttons or pieces of money. If any 
article was thrown overboard, , they darted after it with such rapidity that 
they always got beneath it in its descent through the water, and invaria- 
bly caught it in their two hands, held out close together for its reception. 
Some time afterward I learned that when these poor girls returned on 
shore they were arrested and imprisoned in the calaboose. Their kind- 
heartedness toward the ‘ Karhouries’ had induced them to break one of 
Kamehameha’s laws, which prohibits women from visiting ships, unless 
by special permission from the authorities. 

On the eighth day of our detention, the wind came out fair, and at 
seven o'clock in the evening we lifted our anchor, and stood for Lahaina, 
island of Maui. All the following day we skirted along the north-e: st- 
ern coast of Hawaii, near enough to have a fine view of its picturesque 
scenery, embe llished with numerous silvery cascades, foaming over its 
precipitous cliffs, and tumbling into the ocean. Many of these cascades 
had a fall of several hundred feet, and one of them, which possessed the 
greatest volume of water, was judged to be at least eight hundred feet 
in height. 

On the morning of the second day after our departure, we entered the 
‘Pailola’ passage, between the islands of Maui and Molakai, and at meri- 
dian came to anchor off the town of Lahaina, which is upon the first- 
named island. Lahaina, a town of about three thousand inhabitants, is 
situated at the foot of a range of mountains, which, rising gradually from 
south to north, reach an elevation of six tho isand feet above the level of 
the sea. The northern part of the range is broken by gorges of several 
hundred feet in depth, with nearly perpendicular walls. These moun- 
tains are quite destitute of vegetation, and if they were not in some mea- 
sure relieved by the verdure of the gardens in the town, and the cocoa 
groves along the shore, the place would present a truly desolate appear- 
ance. I was only enabled to take a glimpse at Lahaina, for our stay was 
so short that I could make but one trip to the shore. 

I visited the royal palace, the residence of his Hawaiian Majesty before 
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the removal of the court to onchde This is an extensive o tulliting, in 
the form of a parallelogram, surrounded with balconies, and constructed 
out of a species of coral rock, a very handsome and durable building mate- 
rial. The American mission church also attracted my attention. This is 
beautifully situated on the border of the royal fish-pond, approached on 
one side through a lofty cocoa-nut grove, and surrounded by fine eg a- 
geous trees. This edifice appeared entirely out of place in this spot; 

fact it looked so American, that it occurred to me that if by some sainaté 
power it could be wafted over sea and land, and set down in one of our 
country villages, no one would be able to tell it from a bona fide Yankee 
meeting-house. 

Lahaina is a great resort for whalers at certain seasons of the year, for 
the purpose of refreshment. Vegetables are quite abundant, and the 
Irish potato is cultivated in great perfection on the highlands of this island. 
The latter is of the greatest service to the whaler in his long voyages, for 
while his potatoes hold out he has no fear of the scurvy. 

Leaving Lahaina at an early hour in the afternoon, on the morning of 
the next day we came to anchor off Honolulu. This town is situated on 
a plain about nine miles in length, composed of alluvial soil resting upon 
a stratum of lava. At the back of the town, and about two miles from the 
beach, runs a chain of lofty mountains, broken at one part by a deep 
gorge called the valley of Nuannu. 

The whole face of the country shows the effect of voleanic agency ; and 
although no living voleanoes have existed on this island since the memory 
of man, several extinct craters are still visible. Among these, Punch- 
bowl Hill, at the back of the town, upon the summit of which a small 
fort is erected, and Diamond Hill to the eastward, are the most striking, 
as they still retain all the characteristics of living craters, so far as their 
form is concerned. 

Honolulu has about nine thousand inhabitants, among whom there are 
about seven hundred foreign residents, principally English and American, 
The houses of the foreigne rs are mostly built of wood : some few, how- 
ever, are constructed of coral rock, which is procured from a shoal at the 
entrance of the harbor. + This building material has come into use within 
a few years, and is now used for all substantial edifices, such as stores, 
warehouses, and public buildings. The native population use the grass 
house, as in Hilo, but with many additions and improvements, borrowed 
from the whites. 

The principal hotel in the place having no: ccommodations for lodging, 
I was obliged to rent a native house during iny stay. I found this kind 
of domicile exceedingly cool and agreeable in that warm climate, for the 
thatched walls did not altogether prevent the air from circulating through 
the apartment, and in the ‘stillness of the night the music of the breeze 
sighing through the thatched walls sounded pleasantly to the ear. 

“My next-door neighbor, with whom I soon formed an acquaintance, 

was a colonel in Kamehameha the Third’s ar my. For a gentleman occu- 
pying so high a station, he led a somewhat singular life. His principal 
occupation was to sit at his door, squatted upon a mat, with nothing on 
save a loose robe of yellow.pongee silk, until toward evening, when he 
would retire for a short time to the house, and reappear arrayed in a civil- 
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ized garb, mount this horse, and gallop auc a ride. ten his return, coats 
panti sloona, shirt, shoes, stockings, ete., e te., were immediately laid aside 
for the yellow silk robe, and he would again resume his seat at the door 
until it was time to retire for the night. During my stay I did not observe 
that he varied this monotonous mode of life in the least, with the exception, 
perhaps, that once or twice he preferred to take his seat for a few hours 
under a tree near his house, instead of at the door, which was his favorite 
position. 

The European and American society here is excellent. The stranger is 
received with the open arms of hospitality, and treated with the utmost 
kindness and attention during his stay. Dinner parties, evening parties 
and pic-nies fill up every idle hour. 

Riding is a very favorite amusement among the ladies, and searcely an 
afternoon passes that you do not see several eque strian troops sallying forth 
to enjoy a gallop in the country. The Pali is the favorite ride, and if the 
stranger has a fair ‘cicerone’ for his comp: inion, this will probably be the 
first place he visits. Leaving the town, in a few moments he enters the 
lovely valley of Nuannu, blooming with the freshness of spring, and shut 
in on either side by lofty and precipitous mountain walls. Nuannu is 
formed by a break in the chain of mountains running parallel with the 
coast, and is about half a mile wide at its entrance, and seven miles long, 
passing transversely from the southern to the northern side of the chain, 
and. contr: vcting gradually until it terminates abruptly in a precipice of 
more than a thousand feet in de »pth. 

The view from this spot is truly sublime. Above on either side tower 
the peaks of the mountain to an elevation of fifteen hundred feet, and far, 
far below, the eye rests upon a verdant plain whose shores are ws ashe d by 
the ocean. The beholder might dwell for hours upon this scene with 
increasing delight, were it not for the strong wind that rushes through the 
narrow pass, with almost sufficient force to knock one down. The 1 ali, 
independently of its scenery, is celebrated as having been the scene of an 
awful tragedy in 1795. 

Kamehameha of Hawaii, subsequently Kamehameha the First, surprised 
Kalamikupule, king of this island, and his followers, near the entrance of 
the valley, made a charge upon them, and drove them toward its termi- 
nation. K: uamikupule and m: iny of his party were slain, and the remain- 
der, rather than surrender to the enemy, threw themselves off the precipice 
and were dashed to pieces below. This action was the decisive blow which 
placed Kamehameha in possession of the whole group of islands, which 
afterward in honor of him took the name of Hawaiian. 

Scarcely a party makes a visit to the Pali without encountering one or 
two showers by the way, for the clouds hanging over the summits of the 
mountain peaks disperse their forces to the v: alley very frequently during 
the day. But these showers are so light and so much a matter of course to 
the residents of the place, that they appear to be rather a source of enjoy- 
ment than inconvenience ; for they freshen the air, lay the dust, and pro- 
duce a succession of the most brilliant rainbows I have ever beheld. 

Equestrian exercise is a very favorite amusement of the inhabitants of 
this island, both male and female. Saturday i is the great riding day, when 
every available horse in the town is brought into requisition. The riding- 
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dress of the ferialen is exceedingly eplatiomipan : it consists of one of those 
bewitching little Panama hats, tastefully trimmed with ribbons and 
flowers, and jauntily set on one side of the head ; a gay-colored dress, and 
a long scarlet cloth used as a skirt, which is wound round the waist and 
falls down in graceful folds so as to conceal the feet. They ride astraddle, 
sit their horses exceedingly well, and appear to be perfectly fearless from 
the manner in which they dash along. The favorite ride is over a level 
road to the eastward of the town; and from four o’clock in the afternoon 
until sundown, this is thronged with parties numbering from fifteen to 
twenty e: ich, flying along in the most break-neck style imaginable. 

His Maje sty Ke amehameha the Third being absent on a visit to the 
island of Hawaii, his consort, Queen Kalama, honored our ship with a 
visit. As she came alongside, the yards were manned, and in a few mo- 
ments after her reception on deck a royal salute was fired. The Queen, 
at the time of her marriage, is said to have been the handsomest woman 
in the Hawaiian group, and she is even yet a remarkably fine-looking 
person. She was dressed in the European fashion, and her toilet, w ithout 
being gaudy, was exceedingly elegant, and arranged with much taste. 
Her suite consisted of John Young, Premier, a tall and remarkably fine- 
looking young man; Kehuanoa, Governor of Oahu; Paki, Chamberlain, 
a man of colossal stature; all of whom were in full-dress military uni- 
forms: also R, C. Wyllie, Minister of Foreign Relations, a Seotchman by 
birth ; and Mrs. Judd, wife of Dr. Judd, Minister of Finance. Many of 
the principal people of the place, both natives and foreigners, visited the 
ship on this occasion, and the deck presented quite a gay scene. 

After her Majesty had made the tour of the ship, she was invited to 
partake of a handsome collation, and soon after the band struck up a 
quadrille, and the quarter-deck was brought into requisition as a ‘salle de 
dance.’ 

In about two hours her Majesty took leave, apparently highly delighted 
with her visit, and soon after the remainder of the company followed her 
example. 

Almost every writer who has visited these islands has given some 
account of the American missionary establishment. Unhappily, their 
remarks have often savored of harshness, and blame has been bestowed 
where praise was justly due. It is not my intention here to go over a field 
so thoroughly gleaned by others, for my visit to the islands was too limited, 
and my time too much engrossed with other matters, to look into the 
subject deeply. I would remark, however, that although extraordinary 
success may not have crowned the labors of the missionaries here, their 
success has been as great, if not greater, than it has been in other parts of 
the world. The difficulties they have to encounter are manifold; and one 
of the greatest of these, in my opinion, is the bad example shown to the 
islanders by the deprav ed popul: ition which commerce and adventure are 
constantly bringing to their shores. 

Let us take a glance at what the missionaries have accomplished since 
their first landing in 1820, They have reduced an oral to a written lan- 
guage, and diffused the Brete, beside numerous devotional and educa- 
tional books, among a people languishing in profound ignorance. They 
have established churches and schools in all the islands ; and out of a pop- 
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ulation of eighty thousand souls— which is the estimate for the group — 
more than seventy thousand can read; as large a proportion as can be 
found in any country upon the face of the globe at the present time. By 
this hasty summary it will be perceived the missionaries have not been 
idle; for they have opened the door to the ignorant, and shown them the 
way of truth, and this at best is all that man can accomplish. 

The d: ry of our departure arrived, and it was not without many regrets 
that we bade farewell to m: iny kind friends, upon whose faces we may never 
look again. Indeed, this severing of the bonds of friendship almost as soon 
as fe yrmed, is one of the gre atest afflictions of the voyager. He gazes on 
the bright eye of beauty and enjoys the pleasures of friends ship only long 
e@ nough to expe rience the bitterness of se paration. And perhaps it isa 
happy state for him, when after years of wandering the heart has become 

callous from never ending change, and the feelings have grown cold. 
mS. as 
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IN TWO PARTS: PART SECOND 

In ancient Greece, ere that the spoilers came 

To waste her fields and wrap her homes in flame, 
The Theatre rose and flourished. Long it held 
A sway majestic in those days of old, 

And the bold Drama, in that manly age, 

Mirror’d the world upon her lofty page. 

Virtue she honored, but with lash severe 
Scourged coward Vice, that shrank in rage and fear 
Thrust swelling Arrogance aside, and gave 

To modest Merit many a Ww illing slave ; 

Hurled from his throne the hoary tyrant Wrong, 
And crowned the Right with cor ‘onals of song. 


When Greece had fallen, Rome herself decayed, 
And knight and monk their later part had played ; 
When Britain, that fair isle of northern seas, 

Long used to war, had long been lapped in peace ; 
Then rose the Drama from her ancient sleep, 

Like Venus rose, a goddess of the deep; 

Reclaimed her throne, enrobed herself anew, 
Round her fair limbs the royal buskin drew, 

Put on her crown, that glowed with gems and gold, 


And sat in state, as queenly as of old! 
. 


She waved her sceptre : from his wondrous lyre 

The ‘ Bard of Avon’ poured electric fire ; 

Thrilled the throng’d ‘Gtose’ as now the globe he thrills, 
And filled with joy as now with joy he fills; 

Bore from his compeers the high palm of song, 

And chaplets won, that aye to him belong ; 
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Shamed A2scuytvs, and bade the Grecian stage 
Yield to the fulness of a riper age. 

Arpo..o’s self! he moved the human heart, 

And reached the summit of his age and art ; 
Wealth, rank and beauty in his ray grew dim, 

And England clapped her hands, and bowed to him. 


Faults, follies, crimes, the Pulpit dare not touch, 
Lest it should say too little or too much, 

The Stage portrays, now comic, now severe, 

And prunes them aptly with its smile or sneer ; 
And with grim Vice, to make the contrast sure, 
Places fair Virtue, innocent and pure ; 

So plain the moral, that it needs no wherefore 

To tell the audience what on earth she’s there for. 


This of the Past, the palmy Past is true : 

The baser Present turns another view. 

The Drama sleeps! or if awake she seems, 

"T is her last yawn before she sinks to dreams. 
Rebuking Folly, she struck hands with Sin, 
And on her throne now grins a Harlequin, 
Patting great SHaKspeare on the back to say: 
You are some pumpkins, but you're in the way, 
On our own shores the Drama’s sleep were certain, 
Were she not tickled so by jolly Burton. 

They say he scoffs: if so, it is myster ious 

How it could chance his Family is ‘ serious !’ 


THE FIELD. 


THE Pulpit trammelled, and the Stage asleep, 

The Lyric Poet must the harvest reap, 

Although his numbers give to numbers pain, 
And, like the sickle, go against the grain: 
For k ‘olly ever has a thousand shape 8, 

In which disguised, she Wit and W isdom apes ; 
Vice too has masks, and can at will appear 

So like to Virtue that her dupes revere 

And pay her worship ; while poor Virtue goes 
Disgraced, a stench in every body’s nose ! 
Alas! that now the text applies anew : 

Rank is the harvest, but the reapers few!’ 


= DRADEDA 
LHS REAPERS, 


Let down the bars! Three comic Poets come: 

Two from the land of granite and of rum; 

The other from — they say it isn *t much ! — 

An island village, settled by the Dutch, 

Lying embay ed upon the orient shore 

Of th: ut great State which weirs Excetstor. 
Each of “the trio wields a martial pen ; 

Yet their wives say they make good husband men ! 
And here is proof : for each his cradle bears, 
To cut the grain so inter-grown with t: ares. 
Down with the bars of folly and of sin ! 

We will rake after, while they ‘re pitching in! 


PARK BENJAMIN. 


‘Last come, first served” you know the maxim runs : 


At least ’t is thus old debtors do with duns : 
And so we'll touch, nor fear his classic baton, 
First of the three, the Bard of Otp Manuarran ; 
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Who like Vespucivus — not like him with shame, 
But honor — to a New World lent his name ; 
A name that smacks of Israert, it is true, 
But no one less deserves the name of ‘Jew, 
Large-hearted, wasteful ; peppery, but kind ; 
A man of humor, and a man of mind; 
Loving young merit quietly to befriend, 
Whose petty foibles with great virtues blend; 
Keen, ardent, bold, discriminate, sincere ; 
A friend — to loye! an enemy — to fear! 
Unlike the Hebrew, with small love for Mammon, 
Yet like him, still, in his contempt for gammon ! 


Anp next the poet for his Justice* famed ; 

For caustic pungency by poodles blamed ; 

Whose scalpel keen, that with the lyre has wed, 

Dissects as well the living as the dead: 

Of girlish stature, but Titanic wit, 

He pleases more the Boxes than the Pit. 

Well may the folks of ice and wooden combs 

Be proud and boastful of their pleasant Horates. 

Others we mourn whose bier we follow after: 

Ho.mes breathes ‘ his last? and we are thrilled with lauchter! 


IN G. SAXE, Esa. 


Tue third, arrived from Heliconian journey, 
Attaches all — by power of attorney. 

The youngest, too: we give his senior joy, 
Who dare cross swords with this Green Mountain B "Vv 
We in his fearless song no mincing meet; 
No Gallic fashions mar his Saxon feet. 

3ut hold! he does mince ; for he Folly minces, 
And cuts her up until the ‘galled jade winces !’ 
Saxon the sinews of his poet’s arm ; 
His speech is full of the old Saxon charm ; 
Saxon the jokes which he pert Folly cracks on ; 
Saxon his mind; his very Aat is Saxe on! 


SAXE vs. PETTICOA 


But the best light, by far, for painting Aim in, 

Is that which shows his power on the women. 
Time was when ladies, both the short and tall, 

In street or parlor, balcony or ball, 

Wore trailing dresses floating far behind, 

Or making cheeses in the frolic wind ; 

Sweeping the pavements as they sailing went, 
And hid their insteps when their beaux were bent. 
Perchance, in winter, ere the church was filled, 
Warming their feet, the while the organ spilled 
Its first few notes of Sabbath-music solemn, 
Echoed in sweetness back from arch and column, 
In the broad aisle they lingered on the flue, 
Where, grateful now, the ardent air leaps through. 
Behold some damsel, slender as a reed, 

And fair as slender, beautiful indeed, 

Suddenly grow to such enormous size, 

That you can searcely half believe your eyes! 
Spreading to seem, with each succeeding minute, 
St. Peter’s dome, with a small child stuck i in it! 


* ASTRZEA. 
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But now, in love with Saxe, the ladies dress 
So as to show their taste for manliness. 

With their wings up, behold them as they pass 
Like turkeys tip-toe in the morning grass; 

Or herons wading in some shallow near 
Ontario’s waters, or Oneida clear! 

How strange a poet can indeed so soon 

Turn the fringe ad pé antalette to pi antaloon. 

Yet so it is; the ladies — these are facts — 
Throw off their little-coats and cling to Sacks! 


lu 


3uT not alone as Fashion’s ribboned queen, 
Hare-brained and rude, is smirking Folly seen: 
Gravely she comes to train the youthful mind, 
And sets the mode: ‘ blind leader of the blind !’ 









Lo, yon fond mother with a spindling son, 
Who lon: gs for twenty, while she has but one ! 
See how ‘her love concentred cleaves to him, 
And gently bends to every idle whim. 

She feeds him dainties till his cheek is pale, 

And ¢alls the doctor at his slightest ail; 

From morn till eve, his wishes are her will, 

And though he flout her, he is fondled still ; 
Selfish and rude, to all but her a pest, 

Do others chide him, then she loves him best; 
Caressed at all times, never ‘crossed’ nor struck, 
This impish gosling is her ‘ little duck.’ 




















Anp here another of a different mould, 
Her vixen nose proclaiming her a seold, 

Prolific fortune this goou dame annoys, 

Not with one only, but a dozen boys! 

One she throws this way, and : another that, 

And deals decisive with each saucy brat. 

She with her palm the eldest gives a box, 

Were it of oak, would almost fell an ox! 

The youngest, a fat chub with curly pate, 
Perchance from school and home to supper late, 
She seizes struggling, holds him to her knee, 
Fixing her grasp to leave her right hand free ; 
And then she pummels him with blows so stout, 
Were hea tub, she ’d stave its bottom out ! 





Neither is right; nor are they wholly wrong: 
But I must wind the bobbin of my song, 
And leave good sense to show meanwhile to you 
The golden mean of Simpleton and Shrew. 

Nor dream, my friends, the poet wedlock shuns : 
Oh no! its cares are mostly little ones. 



















A woman should he both a wife and mother: 
She that lies here was neither one nor other!’ 
So reads a quaint old epit: uph, that may 

Be said, at once, to ‘turn from grave to gay.’ 
Let her peruse it whom I now arraign, 

The pertest, rudest of all Folly’s train : 
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Were Folly det alk you ‘4 think she had not died, 

So to the life is she personified. 

A strapping beauty, with a flowing tongue, 

You may no¢ call her old, you dare not - — young ! 
Who frequents parties made for the élite, 

And Perrarcs ‘ Jetrarch’ calls, and thinks him ‘ sweet ;’ 
Hears Grecian scholars talking of old Passow, 
And gallops down with praises meant for Tasso ! 
She’s always found at festivals and fairs, 

Where the beaux shun her, and she calls them ‘ bears ;’ 
Runs up the rostrum, and runs down the Wutes, 
And styles the Democrats ‘a set of pigs;’ 
MarsFIELD —a swamp; and BurraLo —no better ; 
Derrorr — defunct ; Sr. Louis — a dead letter! 
Talks like a maelstrém about ‘ Woman’s Rieuts, 
And loves the negroes better than the whites ! 

The Union terms a kindling wisp of straw; 

The highest crimes, duty to ‘ Hicgner Law! 

If she converse, she’s heard across the v way ; 

Her tread is tramping, and her laugh a neigh, 
Such are not women, as they are not men: 

Kind Fortune save us from a crowing hen ! 


Aas! how long will my unbridled muse, 
With her wild song, your patient ear abuse! 

It were far better she had held her peace, 
Than, ere she ceases, that your patie nee cease, 


ee 
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Make way for Pecasus — to freely pass ! 


Undo the girths and let him go — to grass | 
While this : you do, ere I dismount, I ‘ll say 
But a short word, then slide my harp away ; 
Which if I break, in some unluc ky fall, 

I, like a cobbler, lose my littie all. 


Sons of the Stema Put, that second mother, 
Through whom I proudly own myself your brother, 
It rests with you to guard her ancient fame, 

And bid fresh fires upon her altar flame. 
Be true to her, and to yourselves be true, 

And while she triumphs } you will triumph too. 
To you, her children, w ith whom first I drew 
Hope's ‘br acing air, and into manhood grew, 

May she, through life, her tender counsels give, 
And guard your memory when you cease to live, 
Nor think the Poet's love one thrill the less, 

If his rude harp do not that love express. 

Love is reserved and shy, and may not show 

To the world’s eye how ardent is its glow : 

Round the old hearth-stone circled, brothers meet, 
Nor Jet affection block the crowded street. 

In that bright Hatt you consecrate to-night, 
While the first stars put on their crowns of light, 
Secret, familliar, shall the speech betray 

What the heart covers in the glare of es : 

And there, hereafter, if the olden fire 

Burn in your veins, nor in your hearts expire, 
Shall Genius find his own appropriate home, 
And plume his pinions from the ‘ Bera’s’ dome ; 
There droll-eyed Humor and quaint Mirth shall sit, 
And Wisdom point the subtle shaft of Wit: 
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For you shall Fancy her light baton wave, 
And call Ambition from his sculptured grave, 

Once more, with royal mien and stern command, 

To tread the earth, and in your presence stand : 
Again Love wander i in the woods at noon, 

Or plaintive wheal beneath the silent moon ; 

While Beauty watching, through her casement-bars, 
Sees rosy morn eclipse “the waning stars. 

Thus will ‘ r#e Moruer,’ in her sons, live o’er, 

In happy pride, her young, sw eet days of yore! 
And, now, the ‘ Bera’ through my verse extends 

A warm and hearty welcome to her friends: 

Long may you cull with her Life’s choicest flowers, 
To crown with j joy the fairy-footed hours ; 

And when its scenes and acts draw near their close, 
May your sweet sunset mar the beauty of the rose ! 
FINIS. 






Ingleside, July, 1851. 





























SEEKING DINNER UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


BY FRANCIS COPCUTT. 


Avrora and I loved each other, and we also loved Mrs. Jones, for she 
had made us acquainted: beside, Mrs. Jones was chatty, kind and sensi- 
» ble; very sensible, for she never saw nor heard any thing that we did n’t 
| want her to see nor hear; so we often met in Mrs. Jones’ back parlor, 





© without the fear of Aurora’s father before our eyes, who disliked me ex- 
™ ceedingly on account of some false facts which he id reached his ears, and 
© he wished me at the no, not there, but any part of the world I 
; a ypened to have a liking for, exe spt his house. But, alas! for sublunary 
© bliss, Mrs. Jones had af only son in Milwaukie, the son of a husband and 
© first love, (wonderful conjunction ; ) and Mr. Jones, having made a ‘pile’ 
out west, had sent for his mother, offering her a home in his house for 
™ — iife, in addition to the one she already oceupied in his heart. So our 
% dear friend sent for Mr. Leeds, who a few days afterward hung his red 
| ‘banner on the outer wall, and ‘ Going, going, gone,’ ringing out loudly 
= and clearly from the loved abode, sounded in our ears as the sad knell of 
— all our ‘ téte-a-tétes.’ 

‘ The following Friday Mrs. Jones was to leave town. So on Thursday 


™ Aurora told Ma that she would take an early walk in the morning, and 
© breakfast at ‘aunt’s’ and possibly not come back until dinner time: and 
= she did take an early walk, but she breakfasted on board the ‘ Alida, and 
as to returning to dinne 4, we shall see. 

Well, the captain cried, ‘All aboard, ‘ All ashore,’ and our morning 
accident, as one may call an American steamer, sprang out from the wharf 
into the stream, and between the river-banks, covered with their June 
draperies of fresh emerald green, we wended our way toward West- 
Point, with the intention. saying good-bye to Mrs. Jones there, and 
returning in the afternoo®, 2 assing Cullock- houk, the High Torn, and so 
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on, (names unknown to gazetteers, but peu to boyhood’s memories of 
vacation weeks in the country,) grave and gay by turns, we kept our place 
on the promenade deck until the boat reached West-Point. Then came 
the hurried farewell, the tears from the weaker vessels, and the dash and 
foam and spray from the strong one. Handkerchiefs waved; Mrs. Jones’ 
face grew less in the distance, ‘and was soon lost to our sight for ever. 

As: an hour and a half would el lapse before the down boat from Albany 
would stop to take us back again, we wandered about that paradise of 
beautiful walks, listening to the birds that were earolling their songs of 
love in the sunshine, to the cannon which the cadets were firing at the 
target across the bay, and to the music of our beating hearts ; and in 
this atmosphere of affection and cannon-smoke, our souls shut out the 
‘memory of the past, the anticipation of the future, and revelled in the 
dreamy bliss of the hour. 

‘Hark!’ cried Aurora. Hark, indeed! It was the bell of the steamer 
as she approached the wharf, and we half a mile away. Putting spurs to 
our will, we indulged in the luxury of a hard run, and succeeded in reach- 
ing one end of the wharf as the plank was hauled in from the other, and 
the ‘thing of life’ dashed on her course quite as indifferently as if no 
‘Niobe all tears’ had been st: nding fifty yards off, praying for a place on 
her receding deck. Alas! poor Aurora: “she turned her flushed face and 
tearful eyes upon me with a look of utter, hopeless despair, worthy of a 
more important cause ; but it was not an unimportant one, however. The 
link which bound me to her father’s indulgence was weak enough in 
itself; and keeping his darling and only dé wughter away all night, as now 
seemed inevitable, I felt would break a dozen such links. T should be 
forbidden the house, that was clear; and as to Aurora, poor girl, her fate 
was dreadful, for would she ever be allowed to go to her aunt’s again.to 
breakfast ? No, decidedly not. It was a moment of intense and feverish 
thought; but I had had ‘such fevers too often during a strange and event- 
ful life to be dism: iyed now. I remember a ver acute attack some years 
ago that came near being cured with cold water. It was on Lake St. 
Peter, when two steamers ran into each other in the middle of the night 
and both sunk, and I thought I was being drowned: : eT by the 
way, and an unfortunate one too, perhaps, for Aurora; for, had I ‘be come 
a dinner for St. Peter’s fishes, would she not have been vate to her own 
in time ? 

But now, clearly defined, yet leading to no mode of getting to New- 
York, except in imagination, my hes \d was crowded with all manner of 
race- -horses, wagons, Wings, rail-roads, balloons, steamers, row-boats — row- 
boats? Oh, row-boat? It came paddling into my brain, and made fast 
to the long wharf of memory, and its freight was a dim twilight recollec- 
tion of an old advertisement in the Sun newspaper. I went to the end 
of the wharf, and asked the gaping idlers who had been smiling at our 
‘ fix,’ ‘ Whose boats are those ? But they all belonged to Captain this and 
Lieutenant that, and could not be had. ‘ felt angry and nonplussed, and 
looked toward New-York with ‘infinite longings? as the novels say, or 
as I have seen a child look through the glass of a confectioner’s window, 
or a loafer through that of a Broadw: ay broker’s office; but ‘’T will never 
do to give it up so,’ I thought, and glancing from my wondering neigh- 
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bors, (who perhaps were speculating on my sanity in wishing, as they 
supposed, to row to New-York,) I saw, some distance out in the river, 
aman rowing down stream ; taking off my hat, I waved it for him to 
come back, and i in a few minutes he’ was at the whatf. 

‘Can you take two persons to Peekskill?’ 

‘Y-e-s.’ 

‘For how much, and what time will it require?’ 

‘Two dollars ; about three or four hours.’ 

‘That’s useless; how much will five dollars shorten the time ? 

‘Well, I guess I could take you down for that somiudaod’ in about 
two hours,’ 

I beckoned Aurora, who had been watching my movements with eager 
curiosity ; we descended to the boat, and again I suggested to our Charon 
that the only possible usefulness of the trip depended on his placing us 
in Peekskill at an early hour. We took our places in the well-cushioned 
stern-seat ; the boat shot out into the stream; the two brawny arms be- 
fore us pulled with right hearty good-will; and we were soon enjoying the 
breezes which fanned us from the brow of ‘St Anthony’s Nose” Then I 
resigned myself to the delicious repose that the heart feels when alone 
with one we love, and by whom one feels himself beloved. 

Aurora, too ; with what sweet, confiding and unbounded confidence she 
looked up in my face, asking no question about the route, only too happy 
apparently to be with me, and to be going toward New- York, and her 
dinner. Yet there was a ‘fly in our pot of ointment,’ and we felt that his 
eye was upon us. Through all that pleasant row, the look faded from 
our eyes half expressed, the sentence sunk to a whisper. Oh that some 
ingenious son of science would invent a mode of rowing to enable the 
oarsman to see where he is going, and no where else! We wished him at 
the no, we wished him just where he was, with his strong brawny 
arms to help us out of our difficulty. Slowly we wended our way at the 
foot of the lofty highlands, which from our little boat seemed to tower 
twice as high as they do from the deck of a steamer. 

Sut this rowing over a route that you have been in the habit of pass- 
ing at a speed of twer nty miles an hour, oh! what interminable miles it 
does make. You look at a mountain, and then chat and dream away an 
hour, and look again, and seem to have hardly changed your relative 
position. Of course to a certain extent I was happy. I was with Aurora, 
and could look in her black soul-lit eyes and feel my own soul ex pand 
under their magnetism, and up to the everlasting hills and see their sum- 
mits in the heavens, and feel through them more linked to the eternal; 
but what was all this, when we must be home to dinner at five? . Steadily, 
pull, pull, pull, and dip, dip, dip, the oars moved on as if the boat were 
alive and had a pulse; mountain after mountain was left behind us, and 
now the last was on our right, like a giant guarding the paradise bey ond, 
and on our left, Fort Independence: a glorious place, by the way, to 
while away one’s summer leisure, where ‘often in the years gone by I 
would leave the hotel as soon as we had breakfasted, with a little lunch- 
basket, books, needle-work, fishing lines and choice companions, and row 
off in our fairy boat to some mountain nook, and read, and chat, and 
dream away the hours, or in the shadow of a rock throw out our bait to 
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tempt the fishes from their “bath to our dinner- table. ren now the 
merry echoes of the song and Jaugh seem to ring in my ears. May you 
never have sadder hours, Mary, ‘than when those echoes answered to 
your song of ‘The Mountain Maid.’ 

But those d: ays have vanished into the eternity of the past, and the sere 
and yellow tinge begins to color the foliage of our life-tree ; but ‘revenons 
nous a notre mouton, if we can get to New-York time enough to eat it. 
Farewell, Fort Independence; farewell, ye towering, heaven-piercing 
Highlands, at whose base, where plummet and steam-pump never sounded, 
is Kidd’s vessel and untold treasures; farewell, enormous pump, enor- 
mous coffer-dam, enormous humbug, where rusty cannon were dropped 
in at night, to be drawn out next d: iy for the admiring eyes of tender- 
headed stock or shadow-holders; a long farewell to your acidulated grape- 
shot and sour ingots; no ‘pile’ will ever bless your eyes from those ‘ dig- 
gings ;’ farewell! -eeks skill is in view; we ap proach, and in a few minutes 
more have paid and thanked our Charon, and are hurrying up the long 
wharf in search of knowledge under difficulties. We had been long on 
our way: three hours and ten minutes from wharf to wharf. 

‘Have you a carriage, horses, wagon, buggy; any thing of the kind?’ 

‘Nothing,’ 

‘Where can they be had?’ 

‘Up the village, about a mile.’ 

And such a mile up that steep hill! I had to take myself and help 
Aurora, who almost gave out before we had ascended half of it in the 
hot sunshine. At last we reached ‘ Williams’ out of breath, and begin- 
ing to be a little out of patience. 

‘Have you a carriage, horses, wagon; any thing of the kind?’ 

‘Nothing,’ 

Of course not; ‘my prophetic soul’ knew that before I asked him. 

‘Where can they be had ?’ 

And the: place was described up this street and down that, of course 
some distance back on the road we had just passed. I left Aurora and ran 
back, and fortunately found the proprietor sitting in one of his unwashed 
vehicles, while the smoke from a Vi irginian regalia curled about his head, 
the fumes from which made day hideous twenty feet around him. 

‘Can you take two to Whitlockville by five o'clock ?” 

‘ Where’s that?’ 

Where’s that, indeed! <A livery-stable keeper at Peekskill not know 
where Whitlockville was! I began to have serious misgivings about that 
advertisement, but answered: ‘ Why, fourteen miles back of Peekskill, to be 
sure: it is the station of the Harlem rail-road, and the last train leaves at 
five.’ 

He had not changed his position, and now slowly pulled out his watch, 
and elevating it to the level of his eyes, said : 

‘No, Sir-ee/’ 

The emphasis on the final letters was a serious damper on my enthusi- 
asm; it was the ‘ unkindest cut of all;’ and as to obtaining any cut, 
even a cold one, of that day’s dinner in Fourteenth-street, all hope of it 
was growing ‘small by degrees and beautifully less’ But I answered, 
drawing out my watch in opposition to his over-fast one: ‘It wants 
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swenty- -five minutes of der, neighbor, which leaves you an Seen nt a 
half nearly to drive fourteen miles: I have often done it in less time. It 
js absolutely necessary for us to be in New-York to-day. We were too 
late for the boat at West- Point, and have rowed all the way here to try 
and reach the cars. I will give you ten dollars to do it, or five if you get 
there too late.’ 

He gradually turned his head as I spoke, and as the last words left 
my lips the cigar left his. He sprang from his seat, and ran into the 
stable, saying : “The browns can do it, if any team in the county ean,’ 
I walked" back to the hotel, and in about two minutes the ‘ browns’ were 
harnessed and at the door, with a good carriage, only too heavy, and a 
colored Jehu, who said he thous ght he knew where Whitlock was. The 
‘browns’ were the best hack team I ever saw, well-bottomed, broad- 
chested, fresh and full of spirit; and off we started, with just eighty 
minutes at our command. 

Reader, did you ever drive back of Peekskill? Shade of Macadam 
defend you if ever you do so! Such hills; such valleys; such a total 
want of a square foot of horizontal ground! Where can it be matched ? 
Here you have to drive slowly, from the absolute inability of horse-flesh 
to pull a carriage up at any other rate; there you must drive slowly, to 
keep from being dashed to pieces at the foot of a hill. And the road 
itself! one would think all the showers for a twelve-month had rained 
cobble-stones and pebbles. We made, however, good speed under the 
circumstances ; for a dollar-spur to Jehu made him risk our necks several 
times with a ‘ perfect looseness.’ Now we were at the bottom of a valley, 
that looked from its shape, if nothing else, as if it might have been the 

wake of a clipper-ship, and the circle of vision took in a potato-patch and 
two trees ; then, again, on some ‘ bad eminence,’ or at least dangerous 
one, with the mountains, villages and river spread out like a map “about 
us, and beautiful as a gar den: but on we went, seeing little of all this, 
and noting less, my watch and the ‘browns’ being the alpha and omega 
of my interest. Jehu suddenly pulled up for an instant to wet the horses’ 
mouths at a wayside trough, four miles from Peekskill, and I found that 
we had lost two minutes beside the time he should have done it in; but 
he said the roads beyond were better, so we started again in good spirits. 
The horses were warming up to their work, the roads a little Tess rugged, 
and barns, houses and trees were left behind us in rapid succession. 
Nothing was uttered, and nothing heard, save the carriage, the ticking 
watch in my hand, and occasionally from ‘the stretched-out neck of some 
old goose a pr ophetie hiss as we passed. Again we had made four miles, 
and 1 now in good time, though still behind on the first heat; but the ¢ day 
was shortening, the air less warm, the delicious evening breeze was be- 
ginning to stir the branches, the road, too, for the most part was level, 
indeed no part being steep enough to check our speed, and the ‘ browns’ 
went with a will, as if sixteen quarts of oats and side-dishes of fresh clover 
were waiting their coming. We regained the lost time, and by Jehu’s 
land-marks had made fourteen miles ten minutes before the hour ; still 
no Whitlockville appeared, and no rail-road; not even a blacksmith’s shop, 
tavern or steeple could be seen in the distance to indicate a village. Still 
on we went faster and faster, and on went the hands of that watch: eight 
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minutes — five minutes; no Whitlockville; three—two— one. Sud- 
denly, shrill, sharp, and distant, we heard the whistle of the locomotive 
echoing over the fields. This was too much. I sprang from my seat, 
snatched the reins and whip from Jehu, gave the ‘ browns’ a cut over the 
back, and madly they started off at a hard run; so hard indeed that I did 
not know whether I was driving them or they were running away with 
me. Stones flew, and clouds of dust arose; trees, fences and fields 
seemed to fly past us; innocent flocks of wandering geese were dispersed 
from the even tenor of their ways, hissing defiance as we went on. One 
lady swine, who had chosen the middle of the road to give her interesting 
progeny their evening meal, jumped from her place, scolding i in deep con- 
tralto, while the little ones ran in all directions, giving vent to their 
annoyance in the shrillest falsetto; all but one poor thing: the ‘ browns’ 
trod on its toes, and it lay on the road calling ‘Ma’ at the ‘top of its 
register.’ Altogether it was a bit of harmony equal to the Italian opera 
behind the scenes. On went the ‘ browns,’ leaving huge spaces behind 
them at every jump. Another instant we had passed the spur of a hill, 
which hid our view, and the whole wide table-land was disclosed. Then 
I kNEw by the smoke that so gracefully curl’d 
Round that swift locomotive, the cars were afar ; 


And I said, If there’s peace to ‘be found in this world, 
Poor Avrora and I can but hope for it thar. 


Aurora laughed outright at our ludicrous position, and the next mo- 
ment was crying as he: artily. Jehu looked at our departing bourne blank 
and dollarless, and I had my hands full in attempting to pull up the 
‘ browns,’ who seemed wild with excitement ; and when at last I stopped 
them, although covered with foam, and the blood rushing through their 
veins as if worked by a steam-engine, they pricked up their ears and 
pi awed the ground, still anxious to try their mettle against that of the 
iron-horse ; but they had to say fail, ‘and turn back toward their home, 
while ours and our dinner grew ‘colder and more distant at each step. 

Where Whitlock is I don’t know ; whether it zs at all has never been 
settled in my geography ; and we then felt equally indifferent whether it 
was church, tavern and dwellings, or only four planks and a cross-road. 
Not so, however, with regard to the horses; they had made a splendid 
run of some sixteen or seventeen miles in eighty minutes, over a road, 
too, which made our carriage resemble twenty four ‘of ¢ Halsted’s dyspeptic 
chairs’ rolled into one. It might cost them their liv es; we had nothing 
to rub them down with but cobble-stones or a fence-rail. To let them 
stand was dangerous; watering or feeding out of the question; so we 
east a sad, lingering look at “the smoke hanging on the horizon, and 
slowly on a gentle walk turned back tow ard Peekskill. 

We had done all we could, and felt disposed to pass the night together 
without vain regret because it had pleased Mercury and the ‘browns’ to 
keep us from our separate homes in town. Beside, who can resist the 
influence of a June twilight in the country? Certainly not lovers; so our 
five “minutes too late, home, and all our mishaps, were forgotten, or at 
least not spoken of. 

The fragrance from the fields, the gentle breeze, the warm rays of the 
setting sun, stole over and about us, and lent their influence to calm our 
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hearts and thoughts; while the repose of all around, even the geese with- 
out a hiss, and the four-footed mére de famille sleeping at the road-side, 
tended to subdue our feelings from the restlessness of the late excitement, 
and make us enjoy the luxury of the passing hour. Beside, drivers differ 
from boatmen in the fact that they drive without facing their fares; and 
Jehu, with an intense abstraction that did him honor, kept his eyes and 
attention fixed on his colored companions in harness. Poor things! the 
traces of grief were in his eyes — the grief of traces in theirs; but I wiped 
them from one with the unearned fee, and as for the others, they were 
walking toward home at a two-mile-an-hour gait, to them doubtless very 
satisfactory: equally so to Aurora and myself; for the sun, shining 
directly in our faces from above the distant western hills, made it abso- 
lutely necessary to draw down the curtain between Jehu and ourselves, 
and we were quite alone. 

The sun at last sunk behind the mountain peaks, but the curtain was 
forgotten. Gradually the stars came forth and sprinkled the carpet of 
heaven with diamonds, hinting to the soul of the glory above, and making 
it long to join the angels in their infinite of love and holiness. Gradually 
the twilight deepened into night; trees stretched out their arms as if 
they were weird things, and spirits seemed to be whispering near in every 
rustle of a leaf as the branches were swayed by the gentle breeze. Here 
stood a bleached and leafless tree, with its branches pointing toward 
heaven, as if it still dared the lightning which had scathed it; there a 
vista opened in the forest, to which the dim star-light only lent vastness 
and awe, and in which the imagination conjures up shapes which might 
rival Circe and her crew. No word passed between Aurora and myself; 
words would have marred that eloquence of silence, that delicious reverie. 
But my hand pressed hers; my arm stole round her fair form; gently I 
drew her toward me, and gently her beautiful head rested upon my 
breast. The pulse beat no faster; the heart’s blood under her head 
moved on in the even tenor of its way; but oh, what a depth of tender- 
ness was there! It seemed as if life had been an unreal dream, and that 
I had awakened and stood face to face with the Infinite of Feeling. The 
past, with its loves and passions, which had seemed as they occurred to 
absorb my being, shrunk into insignificance ; the past with all its suffer- 
ing was forgiven ; the past with all its disappointments was forgotten, and 
the future unthought of. I thought I had loved Aurora before; now I 
knew it, and felt it in every fibre of my being; while ‘the heart, enlarged 
by its new sympathy with one, grew bountiful to all’ Yet I had no 
distinct idea of all this, or of what I could do, dare or suffer for her. It 
seemed as if our souls were but one, that there was no separate existence ; 
and in the midst of this delicious dream, the lines passed through my 
mind: ‘Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the 
heart of man to conceive what is laid up for him hereafter;’ and yet, Gop 
help us! we sin on and lose it all. 

It is a most beautiful characteristic of love, that the deeper, the more 
absorbing or profound it becomes, the more mere passion shrinks into the 
back-ground ; and yet all love between the sexes is founded in it. This 
fact has probably led to so many theories of ‘ Platonic’ love. Love bears 
the same relation to passion, that flowers do to the earth: they spring 
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from it it, root t the mselves in it; but oh! how far separated from it are their 
beauty and perfume, and how soon are these lost if they are covered with 
the soil, or even planted too deeply in it. This passion-basis may exist 
without the absorbed lover’s consciousness — less so as his affection is 
broader, deeper, holier; but still it rests there, a substratum on which 
the fair fabric is built, and its sweetest, most beautiful, or, if you please, 
Piatonic form still resembles the denizen of the garden, where the flowers 
(of affection and sentiment) spring up in such luxuriousness that they 
hide the earth in which they grow. 

The lights in Peekskill were twinkling in the distance; we had nearly 
approached the end of our ride. Aurora’s head still occupied the same 
pillow, and her breathing was so regular that I thought she slept; but as 
we passed the lighted window of a cottage, I mov ed her gently, and her 
eyes were turne d up toward mine with a look of such earnest depth, that 
I knew she had thought and felt with me during all that two hours of 
eloquent silence. I pressed her to my heart and whispered, ‘Mine, mine 
for ever! He before whom we are alone, and with whom we have been 
communing, be our witness!’ And the tears fell from her eyes, and she 
hid her face on my breast again. 

The carriage stopped at the hotel. After waiting a moment, I lifted the 
curtains. Poor Jehu! he was fast asleep on the box. The horses had 
taken their own time and road to reach home, and they had been nearly 
five hours about it, for the clock was striking ten. We had been fasting 
fifteen hours, and having awakened to a ‘realizing sense’ of the wants 
which flesh is heir to, the half-hour which it required to broil a chicken 
seemed interminable. At last supper was ready and despatched, and I 
handed Aurora to the carriage again to drive down to the river. The 
sky in the mean time had “become nearly hidden with clouds, and all 
was dark, dark ; and as we began to descend that steep hill which over- 
looks the entrance to the Highlands, and Aurora saw the dark sky, the 
outlines of the darker mountains about us, and the still darker river flow- 
ing below, which seemed to realize the poet’s suggestion, ‘in that lowest 
depth a lower deep,’ she trembled, and asked me where I was taking 
her, saying it seemed like the place she had so often dreamed of, w here 
bad spirits go in blank, black despair. 

‘Pandemonium with the fire put out, I suggested; and with a lecture 
for making light of so dark a subject, we reached the wharf, A boat 
was in waiting, and we were soon rowed out into the stream toward 

Caldwell’s Landing. But Aurora’s annoyances were not over yet. We had 
reached the middle of the river, when we saw one of the largest steamers 
dashing on its way in the darkness toward Albany, and Aurora, a little 
unnerved by the day’s excitement, became suddenly frightened and un- 
controllable, clinging to me and crying convulsively. No wonder, indeed ; 
for there are few things more fearful than one of these steamers at night, 
with the lights dancing about her, the fire falling from the boiler into 
the water, the roar of her furnaces, the dash and spray of her wheels, and 
you in a row-boat without knowing but the next moment she may be 
upon you. No wonder, when the Indians first saw them, that they thought 
the Evil One had been let loose. But she passed on, and we resumed our 
way, landed at Caldwell’s, went up to the hotel, were shown into the little 
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old-fashioned parlor, sat howe on two » high backed chairs, and in five 
minutes, bolt upright, were fast asleep. 

The last word of the katy-did had been spoken; the last wakeful cricket 
was still; every leaf rested on its native branch as if it were carved there ; 
no breeze nor zephyr stirred grass-blade or flower; the steam pump at 
Kidd’s ecoffer-dam was quiet, t, and quietly the tide flowed i in from whence 
it had been pumped with such noisy labor all the long day ; the current of 
the river stole by without a ripple; the old man waiting for the Albany 
boat nodded over his lantern on the distant wharf; and the stars sent their 
gentle glimmers through our casement when there was no other light. 
Delicious midnight hour! delicious solitude! what lovers would not envy, 
as yet there we slept? A loving breast; a beautiful head, willing to be 
pillowed there; lips that might make one forget eternity, and willing to be 
pressed ; a waist whose outline the graces might have envied ; an arm that 
might encircle it unforbidden: yet there, in that witching hour of night 
and loneliness, we still slept on. 

‘The boat’s a comin’, Mister.’ 

We started from our perpendicular couches, for a moment unconscious 
of our whereabouts ; then Aurora blushed, but the next moment her silver 
laugh rang out with a gush of melody sweeter than The Linds’ magic 

‘Ah! non giunge.’ 
‘All aboard! all ashore!’ and again we were moving toward home. 


But alas! well we knew that the spirit of that dinner had departed, and 
nothing but its bones remained 


* For lingering Memory’s brooding care.’ 


T secured a state-room for Aurora, and then took possession of my own 
berth, too stupid and tired to be equal to the task of removing boots or 
coat, and in a moment was asleep again. 

‘Are you the gentleman I am looking for ?’ 

‘ Certainly ! what is it?’ said I, springing up. 

‘A lady on deck wants you.’ 

I hastened from the cabin, and found that we had arrived in New-York. 
Aurora was waiting impatiently for me. In a few minutes we were driv- 
ing up Broadway. Not even a late reveller was abroad; the last omnibus 
had gone to its short-lived rest; the city seemed deserted, dead. As we 
approached the house, lights were visible from the drawing-room, from 
the basement, from the upper windows: perhaps after all they were 
waiting dinner for us. In another minute we had rattled up to the door, 
which the mother opened as Aurora stepped from the carriage and sprang 
into her arms. While they were sobbing out their explanations, I passed 
on to the drawing-room, where the father was standing, stern, fixed and 
silent ; but that look was ‘eloquent as though it had been spoken j in thun- 
der . ‘Now, Sir, explain what is the meaning of all this?’ And as con- 
cisely as I could, I related what had occurred, and the efforts I had made 
to reach home; and imagining the best time to leave would be when he 
found his darling restored safe and uninjured, and that he had not been 
played the fool with, I bowed and withdrew. He kept his eye on me to 
the last, but there was not a change of muscle on that rigid face, no word 
from the compressed lip. I pressed Aurora’s hand as I passed out, and 
left the house; and so ended my day in the Highlands. 
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‘Ts that all?’ 

Yes, that’s all: we os¢ our dinner. 

‘But - ; 

Oh, yes, my fair blue-eyed reader, I understand. Raise your eyes 
from what I am writing, and tell me what you see ? 

‘Why, a lady with a lap full of caps and lace and things, and a sweet 
Grecian face, as pure and smooth as if it had been cut from marble and 
never ruffled by a care; and, oh! what a mass of dark silken hair is folded 
about it as gracefully and naturally as if it had bent to its place like the 
petals of a flower, without comb or brush. But she looks down at her 
work with an absorbing earnestness, as if she loved her lace and . 

That will do; it is Aurora. Look again. 

‘Oh dear me! it’s not caps and things; it moves; it’s a real live 
baby, and it shakes its tiny head and puts up its little hand to pull away 
the things which have dropped on it, and smiles as it looks up to its 
mother’s face, as if it had just left heaven to have its worth proved by 
an earthly trial, and did n’t know yet but that it was still at home.’ 

That’s ‘Aurora’ also. Would you Jose a dinner for such a one? I 
do n’t think Aurora would part with it for two dinners. 


FE. 


In my fancy’s visions oft appeared 
A being fraught with grace, 
Her pure soul mirrored in her eyes, 
To beautify her face. 
I thought, ‘ Could such an angel-guide 
To cheer my lot be given, 
How light would seem life’s direst ills, 
How like were earth to heaven! 
Heart linked to heart, hand clasped in hand, 
To journey onward to the Silent Land!’ 


Imagination’s dreams were fair ; 
But fairer far than they 
The star that on my path uprose, 
And darkness grew as day! 
That voice, the music of my life, 
Still thrills upon mine ear, 
As when it breathed so trustingly 
In answer to my prayer: 
‘Heart linked to heart, hand clasped in hand, 
I'll journey with thee to the Silent Land!’ 


Let storms descend! let thunders crash ! 
How wild soe’er the weather, 
We'll calmly gaze on shipwrecked hopes, 
So we brave the blast together : 
Oh, happier far with thee to dwell, 
Where woe and blight surround me, 
Than reft of thee in Paradise, 
With angel-voices round me: 
Heart linked to heart, hand clasped in hand, 
We'll rest together in the Silent Land ! 





La Bella Entristecida. 


Za Bella Butristecida, 


RED FROM THE SPANTIE 


Pretry Nina, why this sorrow 
In thy life’s auspicious morning ? 
Must thy cheek its paleness borrow 
From the ashen hues of sorrow, 
When thy youth’s bright day is dawning? 


Why with hidden ill repineth 
That pure virgin heart of thine? 
Heart where grace and Jove combineth, 
Free from stain, as star that shineth 
Through the azure crystalline. 


Why should eyes like thine be shrouded 
In their tearful radiate fringes ? 

Eyes, whose brightness when unclouded 

Shineth like the moon unshrouded, 
When her beams the lakelet tinges. 


Thou in thy sweet pensive dolor 
Still more beauteous seem’st to me. 
Ah, I see the truant color 
Chase the gloomy shades of dolor 
From my bright divinity ! 


Tranquil in thy peace thou sleepest, 
While those heavy-lidded eyes 
Closed upon the world thou keepest, 
And thy soul in rapture steepest 

With the angel melodies, 


Tn thy tender heart are blended 
Sinless grief, and resignation 

Calm and placid: though unfriended, 

Soon thy suffering will be ended, 
Soon restored thy animation. 


In thy cheek the lucid blushes 
Will return to embellish all: 

Soon thy lily forehead flushes 

Underneath the rosy blushes 
Of the virgin coronal. 


What from grief brings ever pleasure ? 
What content, from woe and pain ? 
What turns losses into treasure, 
Bringing blisses without measure 
To the sorrowed heart again ? 


‘Hope!’ my Nixa —‘ Hope,’ beloved! 
Beautiful, beneficent, 

Lo! your griefs are soon removed, 

Lo! your faith and virtue proved, 
And the bitter woe is spent. 
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SSING THE BORDER. 


Turs last day of summer has met us with a most delightful sunshine 
in this ¢ capital of North England, the ancient city of York. It comes, 
too, upon the holy day, when the air is hushed. A quietude of unac- 
customed delight seems showered upon field and gr ove, minster and wall, 
as the sun- light g glances upon the earth. The cool air, which has so long 
followed us through Scotland, and down to this city, gently gives way 
before the warming radiance. The influence woos one from the fire-side. 

Through manifold turnings, the ancient walls of the city are gained, 
and easily ascended. How | eahilan iting is the Sabbath-morning walk 
along the gray battlements! Spring h: ath come again inseeming. The 
birds in the apple- -trees below are almost as numerous as the fruitage, 
and twitter with so transporting a melody, that Silence herself listens, 
locked in her mute cell. It is indeed a ‘merry, merry sunshine.’ The 
green hedges glisten with the freshening morning. The lowing of the 
kine, ever and anon, is borne toward the walls from the country bey ond ; 
while as I turn, the city appears to rest solemnly and still as the gray 
walls themselves. Chimney-stacks no longer stream with smoke. Their 
week-day work is done. They join the spires in their silent gesture 
upward. The Minster — that ‘old York Minster, so celebrated in annals, 
and so glorious in structure —stands out prominently in the glistening 
air, with its lofty tower of solid masonry, companioned by two other 
towers, ‘ with spiry turrets crowned, high above the Gothic arches and 
niches which grace the body of the immense pile. The eye glances at 
many an old and humble church, with stained windows and blackened 
stone, half hid in the green copses and red-tiled houses which, inter- 
mingling, give the city a rural aspect. The slate roofs here and there 
may be seen by the dazzling glance of the sun upon them, which, upon 
this last summer- -day, makes all nature shimmer in the grateful heen. 
The chimes begin their morning hymn, inundating the glittering land- 
scape with viewless waves of sound. 

This is a scene that awakens many a memory which the English 

classics have implanted by their faithful delineations of English town and 

country. CowPER and THomson are beneath my eye in their placid, 
bright, original fes itures. How blessed is that country which can boast so 
glorious a landscé ape — 80 green, 80 goodly, so pleasing, ‘ that the harp of 
Orpheus is not more charming!’ How doubly blessed is that country 
whose native genius hath p ainted, in undying language, the quiet beauty 
and cheerful spirit that brood over field and city, dale and hill! 

There is a similar pensive beauty clinging to the country throughout 
the north of England and the south of Scotland —and which may be 

called ‘the Border’ — which pleases, and which engenders a deep devo- 

tional spirit while it pleases. Was it not this peculiarity which led to 
the erection of such piles as Melrose Abbey, Dryburgh Abbey, and 
Fountain Abbey? But of these by and by, when we take the reader 
over the border. 

The tramp of many feet upon the pavements indicates the church-going 
crowd. We have been too long absent from worship not to wish for an 
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hour’s communion in some house of ex: ag stranger eid not inquire 
the way to York Minster; for it is its own great ouide to its own great 
temple. It cannot be surveyed with as much effect from any other point 
as from the large green upon the north. Buildings surround it upon the 
other sides, which forbid a view commensurate with its extent and gran- 
deur. Its form i is that of a cross; and its appearance, except in a small 
portion, is rather new, compared with other minsters of England 

We spent some time under an ivy shade, upon a seat of stone, busying 
the eye in climbing from point to point, and unravelling the Gothie 
complexity which binds the whole. If you take it apart, you may form 
numerous large churches and chapels, each one a marvel; each one 
having its Gothic arches and niches, with windows whose dull colors 
from the outside inadequately foretell the resplendent beauties which are 
revealed within. Flowers and leaves, obdurate to frost, bedeck each 
pinnacle; while spire after spire rises around like a petrified forest. 
Festoons of stone, richly carved, grace the different arches, while in the 
niches stand the forms of prophet and saint. Quaint, grim and humorous 
heads are protruded at different points. Together, the i immense structure 
constitutes a maze, in which the sight may ws ander ‘and i in grateful variety 
be lost. 

There can be no question but that the Gothic sprung from the green 
alleys and branching trunks which beautify nature. If we go within, 
and note the lofty vault, with its intertwisted and ador ning bri anches and 
foliage, the idea of a forest of giant trees interlaced cannot be re pressed. 
But as we enter, other thoughts are ours. The organ swells in grand 
sy mphony ‘ with voices sweet,’ filling the large te mple with a harmonious 
complexity of music, which well befits such a Gothic pile. Service has 
begun. The choir is full of worship ypers. The chanting floats mildly 
‘upon the easy bosom of the air.’ The bishop enters the chancel with 
two other ecclesiastics, preceded by an usher bearing a silver rod. 
a novice in these ceremonies, having been reared in ‘ Dissent,’ and cannot 
eall things by their right names. But that does not prevent an appre- 
ciation of the be: autiful service in choice Hnglish, which issues from the 
lips of the venerable prelate, and finds response in the choir, from the 
lips of a score of youths in white dresses, whose tenor voices, under some 
master-tone, rise and fall swee ‘tly in unison with the organ’s swell and 
cadence. Near by, the unresting eye discovers a saintly and martial 
company, wholly “unmoved by this discourse of praise. In stony im- 
movableness they repose upon, and kneel over their own graves — these 
abbots and bishops 1 in strange and uncouth dress, and those soldiers and 
knights invested with mail and uniform. The light, colored by the 
stained glass, irradiates their fixed features, fills the air with its purple 
hue, rests against the huge pillars, and tips the canopies of carved wood 
which ove rhang so fitly the seats of Gothie. 

I noticed here, as at Westminster, that much of the old manner and 
form is preserved. The ceremony which we heard and saw at Rome was 
here translated into English, and pruned of many of its formulas; but to 
us it appeared ceremony still. The tendency at present in the English 
church is decidedly toward the formal, and, consequently, from the 
spiritual. The good Archbishop of Canterbury has given notice to many 
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of Deo sins minister wiiak his charge, that he will summon hans into 
his court, unless they cease certain practices not ‘set down’ in the Book 
of Common Prayer: to wit, lighting candles at the altar, turning from 
the congregation, chanting certain parts of the service, et cetera. ~ Well, 
let the prelates fix the forms of their church as best they may. We 
simple-worshipping Puritans can only hope that, in the form, they will 
ever enshrine, as they have often enshrined, the sincere spirit ; and that 
we may never be ashamed of our plain service and plain meeting- 
houses, wherein the Great Onsecr of all worship is as accessible as in 
Gothic minsters or Italian basilicas. Nay, have we not what our ancestry 
had, and What all mankind in common have, that temple which no 
human art can adorn, where no exclusiveness reigns, and where no 
intercessor intervenes between Gop and the soul except the Saviour ? 
Have we not the temple of Nature? ‘ What a structure is it; and what 
a glorious adorning is put tipon it, to touch the springs of imagination 
and feeling, and to excite the principles of devotion! What painted or 
gilded dome is like that arch of blue that swells above us? What blaze 
of clustered lamps, or even burning tapers, is like the lamp of day hung 
in the heavens, or the silent and mysterious lights that burn for ever in 
the far-off depths of the evening sky? And what are the splendid cur- 
tains with which the churches of Rome are clothed for festal occasions, 
to the gorgeous clouds that float around the pavilion of morning or the 
tabernacle of the setting sun? And what mighty pavement of tesse sllated 
marble can compare with the green valleys, the enamelled plains, the 
whole variegated, broad and boundless pav ement of this world’s surface, 
on which the mighty congregation of the children of men are standing ? ] 
What, too, are altars reared by human hands, compared with the ever- 
lasting mountains—those altars in the temple of nature; and what 
incense ever arose from human altars like the bright and beautiful moun- 
tain mists that float around those eternal heights, and then rise above 
them and are dissolved into the pure and transparent ether, like the fast- 
fading sh: dows of human impe rfection, losing themselves in the splendor 
of heaven? And what voice ever spoke from human altar like the voice 
of the thunder from its cloudy tabernacle on those sublime heights of 
the creation? And what anthem or pean ever rolled from organ or 
orchestra, or from the voice of a countless multitude, like the dread and 
deafening yoar of ecean, with all its swelling multitude of waves ?’ 

For the last few days we have been vis siting the ruins of other temples, 
those made with human hands in the middle ages. We have been 
to admire the elegance of art, as it sprung from ‘the hands of the old 
free-masons, and the spots where burned the singular devotion of those 
early scholars and monks whose power evoked such beautiful structures. 
We look at them more curiously than at the great temple of Nature. 
Why? Because human, fraternal sympathies draw us thither. We feel 
that hearts once beat within those cloisters, where now the tenacious ivy 
clings, to impulses’ kindred with our own; that the intellects of the 
patient schoolmen here pondered the classic tomes their hands preserved, 
and delved into dialectics more abstruse than any we now have, and 
formed systems of philosophy as wonderful as they were fruitless ; and 
that here hospitality once gathered the wayfarers around its ample board 
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in the old abbey, where now the velvet grass-plot grows, and the traveller 
wanders. It is these kindred sympathies which make Melrose, Dryburgh 
and Fountain abbeys such pleasing resorts for the traveller. May I not 
herein weave an episode of our pilgrimage to these ancient shrines ? 

Edinburgh was in a tremor of excitement the morning we left for Mel- 
rose. A crowd as great as that which gathered the evening before to 
greet the Queen now hung darkling about the gates of Holyrood, impa- 
tient to see her Majesty enter the crowned and garlanded car, which was 
awaiting her appearance as we leisurely moved by in our own unosten- 
tatious conveyance. Arthur’s Seat and Salisbury Crags soon shut out 
the classic city of the North. The tall castle and ever-beauteous monu- 
ment to Scott have fixed Edinburgh in our mind as deeply as the Acrop- 
olis and the Theseum have fixed Athens. Around them arise the many- 
storied dwellings and black old churches which give a peculiar air of 
antiquity to Old Town, and the neatly-pillared fabrics which adorn the 
vicinage of Queen-street and Crescent-place in New Town. 

Thirty-seven miles from these spots, in the fertile valley of the Tweed, 
where nature is so richly diversified with pastoral slope and majestic hill, 
we found the finest specimen of Gothic architecture ever reared to the 
honor of man or the service of Gop in Great Britain. Its peculiarity 
consists not in its size, nor its stone, nor its form ; but more especially in 
the perfection of its minute ornaments every where profusely carved, and 
its elegant proportions on every side still traceable. Its form was that 
of the Latin cross, with a square tower in the centre. The choir and the 
transept yet remain. Our guide led us into them, and up between the 
masonry, by narrow stairways, upon the walls. The west gable is in ruin. 
Over the richly-moulded Gothie portal in the south transept is a magnifi- 
cent window, the great attraction of Melrose. It is twenty-four feet by 
sixteen, divided by four bars, which interlace at the top in various 
curves. The stone-work of the window is as perfect as when the colored 
light first beamed in upon the vocal choir. Nine niches are above this 
window, and two on each buttress, for images of Curist and His apostles. 
Various images yet remain in their places. Sculptured forms of plant 
and animal adorn pedestal, canopy, and buttress. The leafy tracery is 
yet to be seen, so delicate and light that straws may pierce, and just 
pierce, their minute orifices. The eastern window is particularly beauti- 
ful, and has been the theme of Sir Walter Scott’s poetry. He recom- 
mends the visitor to see it when the oriel, the corbeils, grotesque and 
grim, and the pillars, like bundles of lances bound with garlands, are all 
silvered with the mild moon-light. We can well imagine that, under so 
magic an enchantment, when the silver light edges the imagery, giving 
the ‘semblance of ebony and ivory to the delicately-wrought material, 
Melrose would enchain the beholder, as it were some fairy creation, and 
would justify the verse of Sir Walter, when he says: 

‘Tov wouldst have thought some fairy’s hand 
*T wixt poplars straight the osier wand 
In many a freakish knot had twined ; 


Then framed a spell when the work was done, 
And changed the willow wreaths to stone.’ 


Many of the Douglas family, as well as other noted persons in Scotch 
annals, including Alexander L., are buried in this abbey. The heart of 
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Bitics lies beneath a broken stone. Douglas tried unsuccessfully to bear 
it to the Holy Land. It reposes in more congenial soil. Around it the 
grass and alders grow, and plentiful hangings of ivy climb. Around it 
the sre repose, in the grave-yard, ceneration after generation of those who 
have named the name of Bruce with thrilling pride ; and ngarer, within 
the abbey, lie numerous abbots and monks who once ruled, and, if tradi- 
tion be true, revelled right jollily, in these sacred walls. We walked 
about the ruins over the mounds—a silent company. We felt, in truth, 
that ‘never was scene so sad, so fair.’ Scott has breathed the immor- 
tality of his poetry upon the scene, and has given it added interest b 
weaving the ‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel’ around it. Could we do better ; 
after seeing Melrose, than to visit the home of him whose pen had im- 
parted so much interest to the old abbey, and indeed to almost every 
spot which we have visited in Scotland ? 

I wish that I could forget one thing about Abbotsford, and only re- 
member what we saw, and not what we heard. From Melrose we drove 
through hedged lanes and turnpike gates, until we reached the portal of 
Abbotsford. We met there a party of Americans who had been waiting 
some time for entrance. Under their direction, and being advised that 
it was proper, we took a path leading down to the stream, and enjoy “ 
the view of the houses, which, taken together, and with as much unity a 
they can muster, constitute Sir Walter’s seat. They have no seitcier 
style or comeliness; but they have a fine prospect of water and hill, mead 
and wood. A grassy lawn spreads its green carpet between the stream 
and house. Additions are being built, “which cannot adorn it more, nor 
add a single leaf to its volume of associations. 

We returned to the portal just in time to see a queer old English 
housewife dancing along, with » crowd after her, and scolding with a 
vira: go's tongue. She unlocked the gate. Now came our turn: ‘So, 
so ! you re the party that have been . andering over the grounds, where 
you ’ve no business— none at all!’ I did not like to spoil our visit, 
kept my teeth clenched, and my tongue in prison ; ; and we all m: irched 
in like “whippe dd and naughty children, smothering revenge enough to 
have cannibalized the old Xantippe, and sauce enough for the meal. 
With a consequential, snappish-rhetoric air, and a lachry1 mose sniffle, (rare 
combination !) she led us into a hall, or armory, where, amidst the taste- 
ful arrangement of guns, pistols and swords, many of them once carried 
by kings “and Highland chieftains, (including Rob Roy,) were hung, as 
primary in interest, the iron keys of the Tolbooth, which, the reader of 
the ‘Heart of Mid- Lothi: an’ need not be reminded, once tarne d the lock 
on deluded Effie Deans. A glass case contained the last suit of clothes 
worn by Sir Walter. P resents from Byron, among which was a silver 
urn of rare workmanship containing some human bones from Athens, 
were distributed around among the canes, hatchets, and otherinstruments 
which the novelist had used. “W e were whered into his study ; saw the 
old arm-chair in which he received the airy servitors of his bel ain; his 
books and furniture, all just as they were when he died. A good-n: atured 
Louisianian asked if he might sit in the chair. 

‘No, Sir—noh/ never have heard such presumption before — never !’ 

‘Oh! but it couldn’t hurt it, and it would be quite a pleasure to 
remember.’ 











1851.] 
The old lady flushed, while she replied: ‘I don’t admire such taste as 
yours, Sir. We hold that chair too sacred for any one to sit in. This 
way, Sir. Oblige me by not delaying, you — Miss! If I allowed every 
body to sit in it, it would soon be dirty and ragged. Pass on, Sir,’ 

And so, with tantalizing haste and unwomanly pertness, she posted us 
from room to room, until all the sanctity of the place began to ooze out 
in vexation, which finally found relief in the humorous. Would not Sir 
Walter himself chuckle to see such a specimen showing off his memen- 
tos ? 

The library gave us most satisfaction. The portraits of the family hung 
around. Sir W alter’s picture did not impress me so peculiarly as the 
statue in Edinburgh, in the Gothic monument. Neither has it the intel- 
lectual vigor which speaks from the marble bust by Chantrey, which is in 
the library. A bay-window and recess hung with crimson damask occu- 
pied the side of the room next to the stream. The window opened to 
one of the finest views of nature that ever inspired an author. Before 
the fire-place a dog was quietly snugged in the deep wool of the rug, 
which gave a peculiarly Scott-air to the chamber. Sir Walter was always 
accompanied by his dog, and is so represented in his portraits. His 
famous dog cut in stone stands before the outer door, under the shadow 
of the stag-antlers. 

We would not dwell too much upon the minute; but such an arrange- 
ment as we saw at Abbotsford is worth a study. It indicates a chaste and 
superlative refinement, and connects the idea of literary ease with worldly 
comfort so deliciously, that we would fain have lingered, but for: ‘The 
door’s open, Sir; don’t you see?’ from Mrs. Xantippe. Taking one glance 
at the portrait of Lockhart, another at the odd sketches, illustrating Sir Wal- 
ter’s characters, which hung on the wall, and still another, despite } ‘Mrs. Xan- 
tippe, at a sketch of Queen Elizabeth dancing in full costume, frills, ruffs, 
high head-dress, (all in admirable caricature,) which was a pet of Sir 
Walter, and is an unique and striking crotchet from the brain of Art, I left 
the library to enter another room, in which time only was allowed to see 
Napoleon’s pistols, which I wickedly wished might spontaneously go off 
at Mrs. Xantippe. 

One of the party ventured to inquire something about the family who 
reside at Abbotsford, (a gentleman who married his grand-daughter — I 
forget his name — lives there,) when our splenetic madam put a clapper 
on his interrogation by saying: ‘It’s not very polite, Sir, to ask such 
questions when the people are in the house. They might ‘hear vou. I 
wish nothing of the kind mentioned. There’s the court: a sixpence 
each. Come! no loitering !’ 

And thus we passd by the rare collection of curiosities which the an- 
tiquary had gathered. A glance at the shield spoken of in W averley ; 
a stride p: ast. the writing- desk presented by George [V.; a retina con- 
fused, and a tympanum ‘fretted with the petulance of the guide; a few 
maledictions on the shameful and disgusting manner in which so much 
that could inspire respect for the memory of the wonderful ‘ Wizard of 
the North’ is displayed; and we are en route fora more delightful and a 


holier spot — the burial-place of the great bard and novelist at Dryburgh 
Abbey. 
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- Bbtrick and Yarrow, made batenih n far dul sides as the E acitiah tongue 
travels by the songs of Hogg and the sonnets of W ordsworth, lie con- 
tiguous with their wild hills, and are plainly seen from Abbotsford. Be- 
fore we reach Dryburgh, the Tweed, which is here a trout stream, swift 
and clear, must be crossed. As we rowed over, we observed an odd anchor 
in the midst of the stream, staying by its hum: an grip a skiff in which a 
nobleman who owned the fishe “ry was standing, swishing his pole and let- 
ting out his gossamer line after the most approved custom of Izaak Wal- 
ton, and tot: ally unconscious of the shivering servant, nearly up to his 
arms in the cold water, who moved the boat “at the ple: sure of his lord, 
But did not that servant watch anxiously for glorious nibbles or sun- 
down ? 

The abbey at Dryburgh is hid in a wood, and is approached through 
an orchard. It is very ancient, having been founded during the reign of 
David I. by the Lord of Lauderdale. The spot was once aw orship-grove 
of the Druids. Lying near the border, it has been subject to the harsh- 
est vicissitudes of border wars. Its ruins are very extensive. It has one 
charm which no other ruin ] : a large star-window perfectly pre- 
served, high up in a wall which 4 is entirely enelad in ivy, and leaving only 
this gem of stone and sky, like a sap phire brooch, clasping the liste ning 
drapery of green investing the ruin, all too beautiful for the corrosion of 
Time. 

On the twenty-sixth of September, 1832, a solemn procession moved 
over this eminently beautiful spot, and under these verdurous arches, 
bearing the remains of the greatest of the name which appears so he. 
quently upon the grave-stones of the abbey. Mourning no common loss, 
they heavily carry the bier down the grassy aisle of St. M: ary ; and soon, 
with holy rite and sad hearts, the body of WaALrer Scott is committed 
to the earth to mingle with the common mould, surrounded by his an- 
cestry and the ancie “nt proprietors of the abbey. But Marmion, Waver- 
ley, Ivanhoe and Old Mortality were not interred in Dryburgh upon 
that day. They form a part of the deathless spirit and cre ative mind of 
him who shed at once so much lustre upon his country’s legends and his- 
tory, and so much benignity upon mankind. We g: athered a twig of 
ivy near his tomb, and added one more link to the chain of kindred 
thoughts, which already contains the resting-places of Shelley, Keats 
Virgil, and the, kings and princes of song who rule from the urns of 
Westminster Abbey 

The ruins of Dryburgh are fast decaying. But the granite slab which 
covers the remains of Sir Walter looks fresh and new. On either side 
are his wife and only son, and the tombs of all three are enclosed in an 
iron railing. They are ivy-clad and deeply embowered in a shade which 
is worthy of its Druidical dedication in the olden time. 

Dryburgh was the refuge of Edward IL, after his unsuccessful invasion 
of Scotland. The vault onee haunted by the familiar spirit known as 
Fatlips, that attended the female wanderer who once sought refuge here, 
is still shown. She had made a vow that she never would see the light 
of day until her lover returned. She only left her vault by night to pro- 
cure the means of subsistence. A statue of Wallace occupies a promi- 
nent spot in the wood above the abbey. As we cross the stream again, 
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the fine monument on the battle- field of ‘Pema appears, which, 
like the triple-topped mountain cleft by the wizard Michael Scott, follows 
us far toward Kelso. Our ride down sweet Teviotdale during the setting 
of the sun (and a lustrous setting it was, gorgeous in cloud-gold !) was 
by many ancient seats of power and pleasure, and over many spots rich 
in legendary lore and historic interest. The meagre remnant of Rox- 
burgh castle, upon a commanding hill near the road, overlooked the 
romantic river. <A holly tree near still marks the spot where James II. 
was killed, while besieging the castle. The Duke of Roxburgh resides 

in the splendid palace ‘of Fle urs, a stately specimen of the Tudor style, 

which rises from a sloping lawn that runs up from the opposite bank of 
the stream, not far from where the Teviot mingles with the Tweed. 

Castles and abbeys become common before we reach Berwick, and 
even after we leave it for Newcastle, upon the ‘coaly Tyne.’ Between 
Newcastle and Thirsk, amid the country of coal- pits, an apparition 
strange, yet beautiful, appeared upon a distant hill. It was a Grecian 
temple, not far from Aycliffe. How finely its rounded columns and pro- 
portion: ate entablature rested against the sky! An extended ride still 
kept its classic elegance in view; and it will be a long, long time before 
the vision of that temple will f: ade from our memory of northern England. 
That temple in the smoky landscape became a re “minder of classic lands. 
It was like — what was it like? A jewel in an Ethiop’s ear; an hex- 
ameter from Virgil in the dry black-letter of an old law tome. 

We have unavoidab ly omitted much of the de scriptive which belongs 
to the valley of the Tweed, which cultivated hills and dimpled lawns, 
great bridges and time-gnarled forests, combine to diversify and grace. 
The rail road hurries us to Ripon, through a country where monuments 
to England’s material greatness arise in the form of tall chimneys, and 
locomotives d: sh, with a white scarf floating behind, almost at every 
point of the compass. We frequently counted six or eight playing over 
the land at once. What will not iron and coal do for a little island 2 
Our object in coming to Ripon was to see the most extensive abbey-ruin 
in Great Britain. It is upon the property of the Earl of Grey, and ac- 
cessible to strangers. It is like those I have described, but with a differ- 
ence. It is — -d through an extensive park, in which profuse art 
has adorned nature, by changing her trees into vaulted aisles, her waters 
into swan-peopled lakes, and her lawns into spreads of loveliest ver- 
dure. Statues are seen ranged through vistas. Laurel banks, neatly 
trimmed, line the paths. Water-falls murmur in the quiet air. Soon the 
extensive ruins are seen, of course ivy-garlanded, with towers of immense 
size and altitude, and arches underground, between which the stream sul- 
lenly complains. Dungeons with iron fastenings are visible, not far from 
the ‘long range of cloisters where the monks studied and walked. The 

great chimne “ys and fire-places, yet showing marks of the culinary calorie, 
are to be seen; while near by, upon a portal stone, are carved the arms of 
the abbey, which are three horse-shoes—emblems of good luck, and 
talismanie to keep the witches away. The nave and transept were very 
extensive, : nd finely preserved, But every where the hand of sacri- 
legious Decay is at work, despoiling window and niche of figure and 
strength ; while Time has sown his grass-seed gently over the tessellated 
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floor, which now yie ds. to the tr: aveller’ s tread, as a passes through this 
great home of the monkish multitude, and in fancy re-peoples it with 
singing choir and praying priests, all ruled by the baronial abbot and his 
men-at-arms. 

By Knaresborough, and the a Well, we seek this capital of 
Yorkshire, and have spent our Sabbath in enjoying its repose and pencil- 
ling our journeyings. We are ready once more to gather our robes 
about us, and trudge on to other scenes. But the three abbeys and 
Abbotsford must ever be our land-marks by which to tell the high tide 
of our ple asure and our progress through the Borders. 

What is the influence which remains, now that our eyes have feasted 
upon ruin and landscape, and our minds have recalled the associations 
with which they are fraught? Now that the pleasure-loving and curious 
propensity has ‘been gr: om .d, what permanent good has be. en engrafted 
upon the immortal nature, by thus moving amid the beauties of nature 
and of art, under the twilight of antiquity ? Are these objects but the 
chance scribblings and frolicsome creations of the dead past, meaningless 
and indifferent in this present time? Is there no lesson of beauty to be 
learned from a perception and a study of these Gothic piles, in the 
witchery of their ruins? Comes there no admonition to patience and 
devotion, as we recall from their graves the form of monk and friar, and 
think how, day after day, and night after night, they fought within the 
cloister the logom: achies of Aristotle, under the command of Scotus or 
ec Oh, yes! Here, in these homes of the studious and learned, 
there burned altars to truth — | goodness, although their fires were dim 
and sepulchral. When all else was ignorance profound, with vestal vigi- 
lance the light was kept bright, until it burst into the full radiance of a better 
civilization. When baronial insolence ruled its serfs with iron sway, and 
ran riot in the worst passions of our sinful nature, there was found in 
these abbeys a refuge, where peace and good-will hedged the innocent 
round about with protection, and where the religion of Jesus kindled its 


hope of celestial beatitude high and aloof from the troubles and turmoils 
of the world. 


SaMveEr 


* 


'' Be DEES . Ose. SF Ss SBS BATRA TF. 


OprentnG the map of Gon’s expansive plan, 

We find a little isle, this life of man: 

Ete rnity’ s unknown expanse appears 

© ircling around, and limiting his years, 

The busy - e examine and explore 

Each creek and cavern of the dangerous shore ; 
With care collect what in their eyes excels, 

Some shining pebbles, and some weeds and shells ; 
Then, laden, dream that they are rich and great, 
And happiest he that groans beneath his weight. 
The waves o’ertake the +m in their serious play, 
And every hour sweeps multitudes aw ay: 

They shriek and sink — survivors start and weep, 
Pursue their sport, and follow to the deep. 





The Jacobin of Paris. 





723. JSACG RIOR 


I. 


Ho, St. Antoine! ho, St. Antoine! thou quarter of the poor, 
Arise with all thy households, and pour them from their door ; 
Rouse thy attics ‘and thy garrets! rouse cellar, cell, and cave! 
Rouse over-worked and over-taxed, the starving and the slave! 


Ir. 


*Canaille!’ ay, we remember it, that word of dainty scorn 

They flung us from their chariots, the high and haughty born. 
Canaille —canaille ! ! ay, here we throng, and we will show to-night 
How ungloved hand, with pike and brand, can help itself to right. 


Itt. 


It was a July evening, and the summer moon shone fair, 
When first the people rose, in the grandeur of despair ; 
= not for greed, or gain, or gold, to plunder or to steal : 

Ve spared the gorgeous Tuileries — we levelled the Bastille. 


Iv. 


A little year, we met once more — yea, ‘ canaille’ met that day, 
In the very heart of his Versailles, to beard the man Caper; 

And we brought him back to Paris, in a measured train and slow, 
And we shouted to his face for BaRNAY E and MriraBeav. 


Vv. 


Ho, Conner, wert thou coming with thy truant chevaliers, 

Didst thou swear they should av enge the Austrian wanton’s tears ? 
Ho, Arrois, art thou arming, for England’s ceaseless pay, 

Thy Brunswickers, and Hessians, and brigands of Vendée 


vi. 


Come, then, with every hireling, Sclave, Croat, and Cossack: 
We dare your war, beware of ours; we fling your freedom back. 
What, Tyre ints, did you menace us? Now tremble for your own! 
You have heard the glorious tidings of Valney and Argonne! 


VII. 


How like the Greek of olden time, who in the self-same hour 
At Platzea and at Mycale twice crushed the invader’s power, 
So we had each our ‘victory, and each our double pay, 
Dvumourtiez with the stranger, and we at the Abbaye. 


Vitt. 


Oh! but it was a glorious hour, that ne’er again may be ; 

It was a night of fierce delight we never more shall see. 

That blood-stained floor, that foes’ red gore, the rich and ruddy wine, 
And the strong sense all felt within— our work it was divine! 


rx. 


They knew that men were brothers, but in their lust they trod 
On the lessons of their priests, and the warnings of their Gop; 
They knew that men were brothers, but they heeded not the Lorp, 
So we taught them the great truth anew, with fire and with sword. 
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x. 


Oh! but it was a glorious hour, that vengeance that we wreaked, 

When the mighty knelt for pardon, and the great in anguish shrieked ! 
But we jeered them for their little hearts, and mocked their selfish fears, 
For we thought the while of all their crimes, of twice five hundred years. 


xI 


He used to laugh at justice, that gay aristocrat, 

He used to scoff at mercy, but he knelt to us for that ! 

But with untiring hate we struck, and as our victim fell, 

He heard — to hear them echoed soon — the cries and jests of hell. 


XII. 


Ho, St. Antoine, arouse thee now! Ho, brave Septembrists all ! 
The tocsin rings, as then it rung! arise unto its call! 

For the true friend of the people, andl our own Pére Ducnenr, 
Have told us they have need of the people’s arms again. 


XIII. 


For the Gironde hath turned traitor, and the Moderates have sold 
The hard-earned rights of Hocue’s nghts, for promise of Prrt’s gold; 
And the pedant and the upstart, as upstart only can, 

Have dared deride, in lettered pride, the plain and working man. 


XIV. 


What, we who burst the bondage our fathers bore so long 
That Oppression had seemed sacred in its venerable wrong ; 
What, we who have out-spoken, and the whole world obeyed, 
With its princes and its monarchs, on their high thrones afraid : 


’ 
xv. 


What, we who broke that mighty yoke, shall we quail before Brissor ? 
And shall we bow to him, as lowly as he would have us low ? 

And shall we learn the courtier’s lisp, and shall we cringe and sue 

To the lily hand of fair Rotanp, like love-sick Barsaroux ¢ 


XVI. 


No; by great Heaven! we have not riven the mighty chains of old, 
T he state-craft and the priest-craft, and the gr ander “ur and the gold, 
To be ground down by doctrines, to be crushed by forms and schools, 
To starve upon their corn-laws, but to live upon their rules. 


XVII 


No: if we must have leaders, they like ourselves shall be, 

Who have struggled and have conquere d with single hearts and free: 
Who do not ape “the noble, nor affect the noble’s air ; 

With Taxuren for a Ricneitev and Lovver for V oLrare. 


XVIII. 


No; we will have such leaders as the Roman Tribunes were: 
Covutnon, and young Sr. Just, and simple Ropesrrerre. 

Now glory to their garrets, it is nobler far to own 

Than the fair half-hundred palaces, and the Carlovingian throne. 


xIx. 


And glory to the thousand proofs that day by day they give 

Of some great end to which they tend, those solemn lives they live ; 
When the Monarch and the Anarch alike shall pass away, 

And morn shall break, and man awake, in the light of a fairer day. 
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IN’ TWO PARTS: PART SECOND. 


VII 


Neary a year from the time of Willis Perey’s going passed, ere he 
returned to Wells. On the sudden death of his mother, . letters were for- 
warded to him, but they were months in finding their way to him; and 
when they were at last received, his departure for home was not delay ed 
one day. 

And gladly was he welcomed on his return, he came so full of life and 
health and vigor, by Florence and the little Rose. For his part, no- 
thing could so much have rejoiced the heart of the mourning son, as did 
the finding his child-sister under the guardianship of the woman of his 
love; nothing, at least, but the recital Florence made of his mother’s last 
triumphs, and of the blessing wherewith she, dying, had blessed her. 
And when he saw how tender and entire an affection existed between 
Florence and Rose, and thought of his mother’s words, he fancied that 
all difficulty was now removed in the way to the fruition of his best hope: 
he looked, but did not speak the expectation, for even as he looked it, 
she said, ‘I cannot tell you how happy I was, even at such a momeat, 
though Rose was soLbing so bitterly, for I could only think, ‘ A mother has 
blessed me!’ If Gop shall bless us in the w ay we most ‘hope before we 
die, Willis, think of it! JZ have had a mother’s blessing too. Oh, how 
thankful I should be! Iam thankful,’ 

It would have been no less vain than unmanly to struggle for con- 
quest with Florence in a matter which had become so essentially one of 
conscience; and as he now prepared to apply himself with fresh ardor to 
study, he was greatly enabled to do so; and the conviction became an 
abiding one, that in no other way could he so well grow in grace and 
strength, as by trusting patiently to Gop, to time, and to her, for the 
future’s brightness. 

He did not often visit at the cottage school-house after his return. It 
was not necessary that he should, in order that the mutual confidence 
between himself and Florence should be kept alive; and both felt that 
frequent intercourse during the continuance of their present relations 
would distract their thoughts too much, when they needed to be kept in 
calmness for the successful pursuit of daily labors. But Willis had taken 
for his motto,‘ Hope on,’ and its actings were revealed in his cheerfulness 
and true piety ; and so, whenever he and Florence were together, by rea- 
son of their resolves, and the discipline to which they subjected themselves, 
each felt as they parted again that it had been good for them to be to- 
gether: their hearts had grown stronger me: anwhile, their souls had 
caught another note of the jubilant hymn of Cheerfulness. 

But there was a day that came at last when they met in sorrow, and 
conferred in sorrow, and parted with heavy grief. Since the time when 
he heard of the relations existing be tween Clara and Giles Gerard, of 
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Clara’s illness ont: its dibien effects, ase had been a fear and a doubt 
in Perey’s mind to which he longed, yet hesitated, to give utterance. 
For days he struggled between a sense of urgent duty, and a fear of mis- 
construction, and a gentle dread, which those who have suffered most 
know the most of, the dread of giving pain. He longed to say that which 
might be utterly misunderstood, or altogether disbelie ved; that which 
doubt might turn, a double-edged weapon, against himself. But at last 
he determined to speak with Florence, come what might, of what she her- 
self had determined to ask him; and it so happened that at the very 
time when he was laboring to find words for his communication, she took 
occasion to say: 

‘Am I wrong in supposing that you have some particular and press- 
ing thought which you wish to make known to me, and don’t know 
how ?? 

‘No; you are right,’ he answered resolutely. ‘I did wish to speak 
with you, yet did not dare, for fear my words might be misconstrued. 
From the relations which you know I should be so proud to form with 
you, it might be suspected — I mean,’ he said more solemnly, ‘any one 
but you might suspect there were some other than right motives influen- 
cing me to say what I must say to you. You will, I feel convinced, un- 
derstand the purity of my motives. The fact that Mr. Gerard is still 
betrothed to Clara, and that, as common report goes, they will shortly be 
married, impels me to tell you the truth, and it cannot be gainsaid. 
He is not a man with whom your sister can be happy if she loves truth, 
or cares for virtue, or if she despises loathsome sin !’ 

He arose as he said this, his face pale with emotion, and his eyes filled 
with tears. Florence also arose, and said hurriedly, ‘ You speak in such 
a way, that had you said this of another yet nearer than he, I could but 
believe you. Iam as sure that you tell the truth as that I live. You 
would certainly not come here with a mere repor é a report. 
But mere words would fail to convince Clara. They ought not to. Oh! 
it would be too awful to take this comfort from her, Perey,’ 

‘I would certainly not have dared come to you with the story, had I 
not feared to keep it from you. I declare, as most solemn truth, in all 
parts of this and, among the great people who consider him an equal, 
he is well known as a gambler and a dissolute man. I know too that 
there are many very proud ladies of his acquaintance who would be glad 
to assume the relations your sister bears toward him. But if | know 
Clara Swaine and you, I am convinced you would both shrink, as from 
pollution, from a man like him, whatever the world might think of him.’ 

A momentary silence followed his words. It was broken by Florence, 
saying: ‘I thank you for the courage you have shown in coming with 
this story to me. I have already persuaded them to defer the marriage 
for the present. I will prove my perfect faith in you by speaking of this 
to Clara,’ 

They parted immediately after. 

Florence was leaning ag ainst the mantel, her head bent in deep thought. 
She was pondering Perey’ s words, and she could not hide from herself 
the fact that the words had only given form to the fears which in many 
ways had been suggested to her. As she stood thus and thought, a door 
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opposite to that through which her friend had gone out, opened, and 
Clara entered. She only stood within the door of the room, and when 
her sister’s raised eyes fixed upon her with most earnest sorrow, she 
returned the glance with an almost fierce indignation, exclaiming : 

‘Ts it possible that you have tamely listened to, and meekly promised 
to use the mean weapons of slander against him and me? Shame on you, 
Florence! Could you not defend an absent friend against calumny ?’ 

‘You have heard it all, Clara?’ 

‘Yes; I could not avoid listening. It is certain that listeners never 
hear any good of themselves.’ 

‘Oh! do not say so, It seems a comfort to me even that I have not to 
tell you that. I do not see how I should ever have found strength to.’ 

‘Then you believe what Percy says? I never heard any thing so utterly 
contemptible.’ 

‘ At least,’ said Florence after a moment’s pause — and in that moment 
she had conquered a deal of indignation —‘ at least you are sufficiently 
sane and wise to see the necessity to wish to wait a little, before irrevoca- 
bly deciding about such a magter as this. A man like Willis Percy, let 
me tell you, Clara—oh! my dear, dear Clara !— would not breathe such 
things to me, a woman, your sister, if there were not something in the 
story.’ 

‘I tell you he has some secret motive ; or if not that,’ she added, self- 
rebuked by her words, ‘he has been astonishingly credulous. O my 
Gon! have I not been tried enough already? You should have ordered 
him from the house, Florence. It was an insult to us, as well as to Mr. 
Gerard, that he should presume to come here with such slanderous gossip 
as that!’ 

‘You are talking far more like a child than a sane woman should. I 
hope — you will not, I fear, for you seem wofully beside yourself — but 
I hope you will see that it could but be my most fervent prayer that Mr. 
Perey has been misinformed. I only charge you, dearest Clara, do not 
in a blind confidence trust too far; do not, in a romantic confidence, 
make yourself liable to a long future of regret. I hope as devoutly as 
you can, that I am unjust in this. If Z wrong Mr. Gerard, it is un- 
consciously, and you ought to know it. If you do not know it, we have 
lived tages to little purpose.’ 

‘ Yes, I do know it!’ 

‘Then I charge you, be patient. You can learn no lesson so important 
as that, Clara, in this life.’ 

VIII. 

THE penetrative powers of Mr. Gerard told him that some unhappy 
influence was working in the mind of Clara, when he again visited her. 
And the confidence she had in him would have prev ented her, in case of 
his clear questioning, from withholding the truth of the matter; but he 
did not choose to work thus, and instead, drew the secret from her almost 
involuntarily, till she found that he had possessed himself of it entirely. 

The question he asked then was, ‘ What has Florence said to this, or 
does she not know of it?’ And it was thus answered, and with as much 

eagerness as though Clara were defending her sister against some wrong- 
ing thought: ‘She repeats the advice which you remember she gave at 
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first, se - fore I ened this : . for én says it is inthe ays better to wait and 
bear patie ntly, than do in haste what ‘might cause the repentance of 
years.’ 

‘Excellent advice! if it were needed. ‘Tell me, does she believe this 
story ?’ 

‘She may not believe it, Giles, yet she advises us on each other's 
account to delay. She says prudence d. mands it.’ 

‘We will not delay,’ was the decided answer. ‘Choose between her 
and me.’ 

Clara’s face was bent upon her hands: she could not, she dared not 
answer. At last he grew impatient at her silence, and fell upon his knees 
before her, whispering : 

‘Have you not perfect faith in me? If I thought you had not, I 
would spurn you!’ He said it with all the indignant emph: isis of a wronged 
and virtuous man. ‘ You have faith,’ he continued, in answer to the gen- 
tle pressure of her hand. ‘ Well, then, you shall prove it, and at once. 
T scorn my accusers, but I will show them the glorious faith of a woman. 
You shall be mine ; and then, when we st ynd side by side together, one, 
in that world which has dared impugn my honor, you will, see, Clara, 
how they will come fawning around us, and you will learn from ‘what a 
vile, insignifie: unt source xr — that voice came to 
distress you. He kissed her fervently, ne then asked with bewilder- 
ingly sweet voice, ‘Are you afraid ?? 

‘No, was the instant answer: she might well have been! ‘ But 
Florence? Oh! dear as you are, think what she has been to me, what 
she has done for me! How could I act in opposition to her will, and 
grieve her, as the least deception on my part would, past all help? How 
could I even be at peace with myself? For I know how much she is in 
earnest when she counsels this delay.’ 

‘She need not know it. Go with me alone from hence, as if we should 
go to-day in secret, and come back openly and in triumph to-morrow. 
The world, be you sure, child, for 1 know more of that world than you do, 
will glorify you for the courageous act. And how much you will honor 
me by such confidence! You will make me doubly your slave. I can- 
not brook to have another directing us. I must have you by my side 
always. I cannot endure this ps arting with you day after day. I do not 
want, I canngt longer permit those to come between us who would post- 
pone our union indefinite ly, for the mere gratification of their own whim 
or selfishness.’ 

‘But, dear Giles,’ was the faltering argument put forth when the girl’s 
soul was all a- fame with his words, J cannot charge Florence with selfish- 
ness. You do not know her as I do, She has been all to me heretofore. 
I assure you it is not without reason that I look up to her as though she 
were more than a mere elder sister.’ 

‘Well, then, honestly, I believe you: she is not selfish. But you 
acknowledge she zs over-careful in this endeavor to put you on your 
guard against me. Dear Clara, we are not children. There is not a 
mortal existing to whom you are so bound as to me; or, tell me, zs there 
another 

‘You i. re is not one,’ was the answer. 
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‘Son I know it, by this feeling I have for you. There is pe fect t sym- 
athy between us. Then why should you listen to the suggestions of 
others, rather than to me? "Go with me to my house: we will be 
married there. It will then and thus be in your power to aid Florence, 
to give to her entire rest and ease, should she desire it; for if she will,.our 
home shall be hers. She shall be freed from that wearying life she leads ; 
for she will permit you to aid her, when I could not even offer to do so. 
We will all go abroad: you shall learn life, and enjoy it to the full, 
dearest.’ 

That suggestion relating to Florence was well put. It made the idea 
of flying for a moment from her protection seem less dreadful : for Clara 
had fancied many times how glorious and pleasant a thing it would be 
to give her noble sister rest, and station, and riches such as she deserved ; 
and since the engagement with Mr. Gerard this faneying had transformed 
itself into a good within her grasp. He had before this used the promise 
as an assurance; he produced it now, a temptation. Should she put it 
away for ever, in the weak fear of doing that which should make people 
talk and wonder for a day ? 


Days passed after this important interview before Mr. Gerard came again 
to see Clara. He stayed away only for the purpose of exciting her won- 
der and fear at his absence, that when he should again present himself 
her feeble will might be completely subdued to his. He had not studied 
the poor child in vain; he had made no miscalculation in regard to her 
character. By that very policy was she placed wholly at his merey; for 
before he appeared again, Clara had resolved that she would go with him 
wherever he chose to le: id her. But it was in vain that she strove to hush 
the voice within, by the deceiving idea that she should benefit Florence, 
and repay her long devotion thus; she could not satisfy herself with the 
sophism that the end justified the means. It was with he: a struggle of 
thought to the last, and when the struggle ended in her resolution, 
Florence and Gerard were all she really thought of. Her own happiness 
was not at that time the grand idea. Her own? It was the last she 
could reason about then. <A love for him that amounted to entire abne- 
gation of self had been her heart’s offering since that day during her 
recovery when he avowed his faithful and entire love for her. Had it not 
been so, she would yet —oh! in the name of human nature do not doubt 
it!—have hesitated, re-thought, and perhaps have prayed over that 
temptation. 

‘In a day, or at very farthest a week, they would come back. Did she 
dare fear or doubt him?’ He asked it that bright morning when she 
went out from Wells and joined him, and left with him the paths of duty, 
peace and holiness. He asked it; and the sun shone so jc yously, and 
the birds sang so sweetly, the flowers bloomed so purely, every thing 
seemed so merry and so fair, that she answered, ‘No;’ but the answer 
had less of sincerity in it than when uttered while under the care and 


protection of Florence. 
IX 


Nor only that one day which Clara had appointed in her own mind 
for time of absence, but many days,so many that they began to be num 
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bered for atin passe od be. while the unavailing search and watching 
for her return continued. No doubts existed as to with whom she had 
departed ; but how she had gone was a tormenting and dreadful thought 
for the grie ved and disap pointed Florence. The deception practised 
against her by one whom she had loved and tenderly watched over 
through her life-time, fell with awfully enlightening force upon her. She 
could not rally ; she was almost | slinded by it. Through the loneliness and 
gloom and grief, which settled like a steadfast cloud upon the house after 

Clara’s going, but one ray of brightness and comfort streamed : the joy- 

ous, half. blind, merry and affectionate little Rose Perey. It seemed to 
hee teacher, ber sister, Florence, in those days, that the blessing of the 
child’s mother had indeed taken a ts angible form in the person of Rose ; 
and in the girl’s constant presence, her true innocence and childliness, 
she felt that ‘she was finding her real earthly comfort and sustainer. The 
more sentient companionship of Willis even did not equal that of the 
guilelessness and dependence of the little one. 

After a search of many weeks, which was continued in every imagin- 
able way, the idea of its being crowned with success was abandoned i in 
despair; and then Florence, looking to One mighty, and to herself, again 
turned her attention to her daily tasks, as strong really but still more 
grave and silent than before that “di ry of dreadful visitation. Was there 
no other way for her to do than to still toi on? Could she find no safe 
shelter and retirement from the curious? Yes! Willis Perey had again 
opened the doors of his home, and entreated her to enter, as its mistress ; 
he had besought her to take his honorable name for her own; he had im- 
plored her to accept his protection from the shame and disgrace brought 
on her own house; and she put away the cup of blessing g, and said, 
‘Though I should die, will I be true to myself!’ 


Tue close of the year of Clara’s absence found Florence receiving the 
erring, lost sister of her heart to her lowly home again, with te: arless ¢ eyes, 
but prayerful, and therefore not despairing calmness : found her in a con- 
sciousness of new need, and still sterner duty, that filled heart and brain 
with terrific light, seeking and finding strength to not only labor diligent- 
ly —she had done that alw ays — but i in addition, to watch and gus wd the 
broken, shattergd mind, the feeble life of the poor wanderer. “And suc- 
ceeding days, and months, and years, saw her growing up to the per- 
formance of that nec ssity 3 and when parted at last from her great 
human comfort, little Rose, whose mind she had prepared for other 
instruction than she could give, Florence was compelled to look for relief 
from her school toils only to the more distressing, because hopeless tasks 
devolving on her as Clara’s guardian. 

Of what those months of absence had been to Clara in the proving, 
Florence never knew; and it was well that she could not know. The 
name of Gerard never escaped her sister’s lips after the time of her return. 
All energy, all sense, all affection and interest seemed to have been left 
behind in the outer world of horror from which she had escaped on that 
night, that wild and dreadful midnight of her return home; that night 
when. Florence heard her beseeching voice above the voice of the storm, 
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and knowing what and whose it was, hastened to receive the loved and 
lost one back. 

During the five following years of Clara’s life, at regular intervals, letters 
came to her address, (he h: id not given her even another name !) contain- 
ing drafts, which, if made use of in the way directed, would have enabled 
the sisters to live in entire ease, in luxury, had the *"y so chosen. But, 
though the support of the household now depe nded on her unaided 
efforts, for Clara had lost all ability for and knowledge of her former pur- 
suits, those drafts were never ‘dishonored ’ by F lorence in making use of 
them; and they had no other ‘sight’ than that of fire. She would have 
perished herself from want, and would have suffered Clara to know the 
same fate, rather than accept relief from him who had worked them such 
intolerable wrong. 

Those five years passed, and Florence was alone: her sister had gone 
with the dead. She went not obeying the call of the Atmicury, but at 
her own bidding. Her insanity or imbecility had taken in the last days 
of her life a new form: she became utterly mute, as one deaf and dumb, 
and no word, or sign, or token of underst: wnding could be drawn from her: 
and it was while this change was causing an increase of dread in the wind 
of Florence, that all cause for farther watching and sorrow for Clara was 
removed for ever. She was found drowned. The life-of the gentle, and 
trusting, and deceived, and erring Clara ended with a tr: ge ‘dy. 

The teacher had been out with her pupils for a half-day’s r: amble in the 
woods, leaving her sister in the house-keeper’s charge. The return of 
Florence and “the children to the town led over a bridge which spanned 
the river D ; and when at night-fall they crossed it, , they found them- 
selves awed and trembling amidst a crowd which had or: athered at the 
magic words, ‘A woman drowned !’ and her e yes were among those gazing 
with pitying eagerness to distinguish the form and half-hid features of the 
suicide, and her voice was the faintest of those which broke forth with 
such grief and horror, when the name of Clara Swaine was once again 
taken on the lips of a wondering people; and her form was the first to 
bend, with forgiveness and faithful, fe arless love, over the dead. 

When it was discovered that life was quite extinct, a litter was h: astily 
procured by the sympathizing multitude ; the body was placed upon it, 
and then for a moment Florence stooped over it, smoothing the dre neha 
and tangled hair and closing the eyelids. As they paused thus in deep 
silence ere the bier was lifted, the people were compelled to stand hastily 
back ; for a coach with fiery horses cam> dashing rapidly over the bridge, 
and one who rode therein had much to do with that poor dead creature’s 
history. The dust his proud steeds raised fell on the face of Clara. 
Poor Clara! more piti: ible Gerard! She had gone to the judgment: 
he, in the strength of his pride, and wealth, and years, was going on into 
the world, whose smiles and cordial gree ting would, he well kne Ww, await 
him wherever he might turn; where his example was to be spread, and 
where the frown of woman would surely be not raised against him, nor the 
scorn and scoff of men ! 

The courage, strength and ability which had, during all Clara’s life, 
and more especially in its last years, increased with every new trial and 
discouragement, seemed for a time after that death to fail Florence totally. 
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For a while with high heart she struggled against nature’s encroaching 
self-distrust, weakness and de sspondency, but then the over-taxed heart 
failed utterly. The courage, not earth- born, nor earth-sustaine “l, had been 
long the comfort and sustainer of her soul. Where was it ? why had it 
vanished? Even in the ‘patient, never-wearying love’ of Pe rey, which 
never revealed itself more clearly and generously than now, Florence 
found no consoler, no sustainer. It was even at one time a source of bitter 
thought, for it seemed to her as though this love had been given mere ‘ly 
to agyravate and to tantalize; proffered as it was to a sense of justice so 
strict and stern as nature and circumstances had fostered in her soul. But, 
praise to the Grace that did not then desert her! the wrongful thought 
was wrestled with and overcome. Religion had been long the great com- 
fort of her soul, and it was not to prove a broken cistern in the time of her 
great need! And now again her soul put off its sackcloth, and she went 
on her way willing to live, and thankful that she could live, by faith and 
not by sight. 

For some time Perey and she had been se pars ated by distance, he hay- 
ing gone to take the p: astoral ch: arge of a church in Brunswick. On hearing 
of Clara’s death he came at once to Florence, feeling that she had a right 
to look for him,and a hope that he had che Hehe d for years stood out full 
in the light as he sought her, tv speak consoling and holy words. But 
stricken as he found her, she would accept no more from him than his 
Christian symp athy. It would have been no marvel if, when he parted 
with her again, and stood once more among his people, he had Ba ached 
to them with a new force, and in a new sense, concerning the Savrour’s 
‘Be ye perfect,’ he carried with him from Florence such an entire con- 
viction that it was possib le for mortals to obey the ve ry letter and spirit 
of the far-reaching injunction. 

Perey’s last visit to Florence, and the few and brief letters she wrote 
him, did much for him; the breath of resignation was transmitted from 
her soul into his, and he began to learn much of that divine patience from 
her, the patience that could endure even till time was no more, looking 
for its measure of hap ypiness, denied on earth, to another state of existence. 
After all the impat ience of youth, the love-longing and expectance, peace, 
calm peace and true submission e: ume, and dwelt within him, comforting 
him, and precious to him beyond all things, because he knew it was a 
twin- sp init of the quiet t that was in her. That Peace! it was the good 
Samaritan to him! His early hopes went by all on the other side, and 
he saw them going, while he lay wounded to the heart, weak and power- 
less; and then Peace, that very ‘Peace which Florence knew, came to him, 
bound up his wounds, and | ft him in the care of the great Prysicran, 
and Hi restored ¢ and ble ssed him. 

When the Samaritan’s good offices were abiding in the soul, and proving 
themselves in the daily life which he pursued; while he was receiving 
calmly, and with intelligent consciousness, the conviction that he was 
indee ro a stranger and a pilgrim on earth, ordained to toil, and grow not 
weary in his journeying, he was compelled to test his strength, to prove 
the genuineness of his peace. Tidings came to him, but not through 
Florence, that an envoy extraordinar y hi ad come, seeking he r, from Engl: and, 
bearing a recognition and a will from her father, by w hich she was ‘made 
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heir to an immense fortune. The story was communicated to Perey 
through a friend whose word he could not doubt; and acting on the instant 
suggestion of a thankful heart, he wrote to Florence : 
‘Why are you silent? I have waited all this day — it seems a century — for words from you. 
I have had such joyful news of you as | cannot believe you would w illingly keep from me. Are 
you ill? May 1 come to you? “Oh! tell me what you wish me, what I may do. I have no mind 
of my own left; for 1 write, Florence, in the overwhe Iming consciousness that you are hap py now 
be ryond all you have dared or allowed yourself to hope. The long ng, the intense desire of your 
life appears before you in the shape ot a full blessing. I dare not think of the w ay in whic h you 
may remember me. It will be your place, power. necessity, to think of me as for the first time 
in the hight of a petitioning lover, for 1 know all things must now become as it were new to you, 
You must say to-day to your heart, whether you can luve me. I plead nothing; my heart leaves 
itself wholly to your heart ’s judgme nt. You have tried and proved the things of this world; you 
have a more than ordinary “knowledge of life as it is really. If, looking into the inmost recesses 
of your heart, you find no image of me remaining, do not hesitate to tell me of it. Even in that 
happe ning [ would not have you forget, unless the assurance is worthless, that I rejoice in your 
present cause for rejoicing as ‘thoroughly as | have in past times sorrowed in your sorrows. 
* Your friend in truth, 


W. PErRoy.’ 
A LeTrer and an envoy had indeed come; they had been received by 
Florence. Judge a one of the most distinguished of E ngland’s 
lawyers, had on his death-bed dispatched this person with a w ord of 
recognition and a will, by which his daughter was left a millionaire, and 
Florence received them. It seemed indeed, in the experience of that day, 
as though no sorrow were to be spared her, no pang of disappointment. 
After othe 4s had announced to her the gl: ad tidings of the bright fulfilment 
of her whole life’s hope, the stranger came into her presence, satisfied that 
it was she to whom he bore the acknowledgment of one whom the great 
men of England reverenced. He laid the letter before her, and with her 
own eyes Florence read what Judge Browning had written on his death- 
bed. She read the story of his youth and poverty; of his wife, and of 
her sufferings and early death; of his child, his only one, whom before 
her mother ‘died they, in their destitution and misery, left to the care of 
strangers. No attempt was made in the epistle to palliate the neglect 
which had continued in his after-years’ prosperity. Compensation was 
made, or the dying man had evidently endeavored to suppose it was 
made, in giving at the last wealth and name to his child. It was not 
the thought of this long desertion that spread darkness over the eyes of 
her who read, that sent sickness into her very soul, that cast a shadow 
like the shadow of death over her for a moment, when she thought of the 
child to whom that letter was addressed ; of Clara,to whom another hand 
had been extended, for whom another voice than that of her proud, vain- 
glorious, earthly parent, had said the recognizing words: ‘My child !” 

Refolding the letter — for with that what had she to do ?—she returned 
it to the envoy, and said, ‘The recognition is made many years too late. 
I am not Clara Swaine, to whom you will see this letter is addressed. 
She was the only child of Judge Browning, if | read aright? She is dead” 

‘He had never but one child; but is it possible I do not see that di wugh- 
ter before me? Whata dreadfal mistake !’ 

‘T must refer you to Mrs. Hammel, the matron of our Foundling Hospi- 
tal, Sir: she is the one with whom you could most profitably confer now. 
If the disposal of this property is in your power, do not forget her, and the 
house of refuge in which she has spent herself. It was a ‘home for Clara 
many years, as you are probably aware.’ 

The messenger bowed himself out in silence: he could not find words 
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wherewith to address the woman alee had gone dew from the sun-light 
into the darkness of disappointment, even while his eyes were upon her, in 


such calm submission. 
, a 


Days passed on, and Percy’s letter was unanswered. Those days were 
marked for him by wonder, anxiety and impatience ; but for her they were 


recorded as the witnesses of a victory over the last great temptation of 
Florence Swaine. 

But at last, at last she wrote to him. Without and around her, in that 
hour, were signs and tokens of an approaching departure, noise and con- 
fusion: the little cottage, the home of years, was nearly dismantled; one 
room only was as yet untouche d, that in which she had lived Jong alone 
with her tried and purified soul. The widowed house-keeper had gone 
back to the friendly protection of the hospital, and the matron there was 
bethinking and wondering over a romance she had known in real life. In 
other dwelling-places beside that of Florence there were evidences of leave- 
taking, of sunde ring ties, of sorrow and hope battling together. But there 
were no homes so desolate as that where she sat alone, writing to Willis 
Percy, while the soft summer wind was filling the sails of a vessel lying in 
the harbor, waiting its pessengers; a vessel which was that night to go 
forth on a far voyage to heathendom. 


There was a des ithly pallor on the face of Florence as she wrote, dim- 
ness in her brilliant eyes, but the gathering tears did not fall; and though 
her hand trembled so violently when she began to write that she could 
hardly guide her pen, yet was she going forth conquering and fo conquer / 


‘You would have folded me safely in the shelter of your name, W1LL18, while disgrace was on 
mine, Should you take me now, you would not find the disgrace of doubt removed. You would 
have defended me, when the harsh judgment of the world had gone forth against mine — mine no 
longer, by tie of life or of blood! You would have saved me from labor, have shielded me from 
sorrow, had it been in your power; and now, when, if I dared or could. I would cry, ‘7uke me!’ 
you fold your arms, you look on me distrustfully, fearing for the constancy, the trueness of my 
heart’s love for you, because you think I am in prosperity! Give me back your old confidence ; 
indeed, indeed | deserve it, if leverdid. Do I not needit! Oh! noblest heart! believe me, it is 
my joy and consolation in this hour, the last, the very last spent in my native land, to think that I 
have been permitted to love you. 

‘You have learned probably by this time that it was on Clara the too-late blessing fell; that I 
have always been unconnected b, natural ties with her, with any whom I know. From me you 
will learn that lam going now, at once, to give my future years, my strength —I have strength 
yet, dear W1LLIs — my years, my strength and talents, to the service of our MAKER. Jt matters 
little whether that service be rendered here or afar. Do not call it weakness that leads me hence. 
Imight fail here. 1 must free myself from the recollections which are so closely associated with 
this place. I should have asked your counsel, had | s:.0t seen my duty to myself and my Gop so 
clearly pointgd out, that I dare not shrink from its performance —I cannot shrink, You know of 
this party of Christians about to sail for India. Some of them are our own personal friends; and 
I know that did [ consult you merely as a Christian pastor might be consulted, you would say to 
me. ‘ Listen to that voice within you; pray to Gop; and then act as your judgme nt shall decide.’ 
This I have done, and nothing remains for me but to say to you, Farewell. Farewell! We are 
not parting for ever. I know we shall not meet again in this life; I shall never hear your voice; 
you will not see my face again. Had [ thought that we were equal to a calm parting, | would 
have called you to me. Farewell! ‘Our help is in the name of the Lorp;’ we are His servants. 
Let us be faithful: He will not disown us. 


‘In the bonds of faith, and fellowship, and love, yes, by the grace of Gop, your 


Tue vessel had sailed ere this letter reached its destination. Florence 
looked her last upon her native land. Thenceforth was she no more to 
Willis Percy, but as much as an angel- -thought, a guardian, soothing and 
sustaining angel-thought. Her going left him i in one sense peculiarly and 
sadly alone : ‘and yet, could he have done so, he would not have called 
her back. In his imagination he saw her going, as she really did, calmly, 
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resolutely, holily, and his spirit would not even whisper, ‘Return, and bless 
me.’ She had blessed him in that very act of departing. So were his 
hands made free, and his heart purified; so was his soul in its entireness 
drawn upward in adoration, and between heaven and earth it vibrated, in 
every movement worshipping, and rendering service acceptable to Gop. 

Years went by before he answered that letter of farewell; and he had 
not meanwhile heard from Florence, save through others. When he did 
write to her, he also was on the eve of a departure: he had ‘set his house 
in order;’ he was going ‘home.’ And he knew, for friends had told 
him, that her feet had entered the same path, that she too would soon 
enter her Farner’s house. Percy died in the very prime of life and use- 
fulness ; he was cut down in the midst of apparent vigor, and energy, and 
watchful labor; he had fought a good fight; he had kept the faith. 
Then, as he had desired, his letter was sent over the great oceans, to the 
land whose darkness Florence had striven to enlighten, whose people she 
had toiled to bless, with a patience, and hope, and ardor too, which, if 
individually exhausting and destroying, were, as an example, life-giving 
and glorious. And that letter she read for the first time on her death- 
day. Had she not reason to fold it THEN, as she did, closely upon her 
breast? Had she not cause, when her heart was groping no longer 
‘blindly in the dark’ for an earthly father’s love and benediction, to say, 
triumphantly as she did, while her spirit was being caught up to meet Him: 
‘My Saviour, not deserted !’ 
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AFTON WATER. 


Srve on, Ash-u-é-lot, sing till thou shalt fail 
To join the bright stream of my own native vale ; 

I list to thy murmurs, I hear thee deplore 

The nation that named thee — they see thee no more. 


How sweet in the Autumn to stray by thy side, 
Beneath the smooth beeches that drink of thy tide ; 
To hear the wind sigh for the wild sylvan chief, 
And faint, dreamy tinkle, as slow falls the leaf ! 


Here came the dark maiden, in days that are flown, 
When, painted for battle, her warrior had gone ; 

To muse o’er thy waters, to hear in their flow 

The accents of pleasure or sobbings of woe. 


When bright shone the moon, and the bough scarcely stirr’d, 
And the wolf’s lonely howl from Monadnock was heard, 
She saw in thy mantle of mist, chill and gray, 

The ghost of her warrior rise wreathing away. 


Still plays in the breeze, as of yore, thy light wave, 

But on thy green banks all unknown is her grave ; 

The plough-boy turns, whistling, some mouldering bone : 
Here still flow thy waters — her grave is unknown. 


Sing on, Ash-u-é-lot, sing till thou shalt fail 

To join the bright flood of my own native vale ; 

I list to thy murmurs, I hear thee deplore 

The nation that loved thee — they see thee no more |! 
VOL, XXXVIII. 28 
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LINES WRITTEN ON THE PRAIRIES 


BY WASHINGTON CHIITON. 


Scoor’p vales and swelling hills with verdure clad, 
Far-reaching plains and forests dark and vast, 
And wild ravines in whose deep shades the deer, 
Sore pressed on open plain, finds shelter safe 
From hungry hunter and relentless wolf, 

And laves her panting sides in their cool streams, 
Or in the tangled thickets rests secure. 

The unrestricted sight finds nothing here 

Save Nature’s beauties spread with lavish hand : 
No village bright, nor cultivated fields ; 

No human habitation, nor the house 

Of Gop. The ceaseless hum of industry, 

The j jarring sounds that make the city’s noise, 
The winds waft not to these far solitudes. 

This mound so green was virgin all, till now, 

To human foot-steps and to human eyes, 

Unless, perchance, some roving savage band, 
Cenntanhe wild, or wilder Witchita, 

From war's pursuit, or from the eager chase, 
Sought in its tempting shades a welcome rest. 
The hiding quail and silent wooing dove 

Quit their green trysting-place at my approach, 
But soon in neighboring thickets reinite, 

And there, from inter ruption safe, resume 

Their blissful meetings, rudely broken up. 

The hawk, slow-sailing, seems awhile to pause 
And scrutinize with keene ar gaze the strange 
Intruder. The wary sentinel-crow, 

High perched on yon dead elm, distrustfully 
Looks down, and to his feeding comrades near 
Croaks timely warning to prepare for flight. 

As in the waving wilderness | lie, 

Harmonious sounds swell up from yonder vale, 
And distant woods, and westward-stretching plains, 
The groves are filled with music; : songsters { gay 
hailg murmuring insects join their varied notes 
With swaying branches and the streamlet’s voice. 
The yellow- -breasted lark, shunning the woods, 
Skims the broad meadow, and from weed to weed 
Sends forth his short and oft-repeated lay. 

The breeze that now with gentle freshness fans 
My temples, throbbing with the noon- -day sun, 
Full-freighted comes with odors sweet of flowers, 
That hide their faces in the verdure rank, 

And in their grassy prisons lost to view, 
Challenge remembrance with their perfumed breath. 
Few years shall pass ere these untrodden wilds 
With noise of toiling multitudes are filled. 

These forests old, that have withstood so long 
The wrathful tempest in its wintry might, 

To man’s supremacy shall bow at ‘last. 

The earth, tormented, shall supply his wants, 
And from these bright flowers’ graves will soon arise 
The luscious fruit and life-sustaining grain. 
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The cabin wale shall be the city’s germ ; 

And towers and domes from these broad plains may spring, 
And heaven-pointing spires o’ertop this height. 

Some weary denizen may then, like me, 

Seek out this cool retreat, to while an hour 

In musing on the glories of the scene. 


Sketeh-Book of Ale, Aleister Karl. 












CHAPTER THE TENTH. 


‘I HAve another dear friend who is a sexagenary bachelor. The heyday of life is over with 
him, but his old age is still sunny and chirping. He is a professed squire of dames; the rustle of 
a silk gown is music in hiseas. . . . In his devotion to the fair sex — the muslin, as he calis 
it — he is the gentle flower of chivalry. He loves to bask in the sunshine of asmile ; when he can 
breathe the sweet atmosphere of kid gloves and cambric handkerchiefs, his soul is in its element ; 
and his supreme delight is to pass the morning, to use his own quaint language, ‘in making 
dodging calls, and wiggling round among the ladies.’ ’ 











HYPERION. 


One glorious autumnal afternoon, our entire party had the luck to find 
themselves comfortably quartered in a handsome old-fashioned suite of 
apartments in Vienna. Dropping into the Wolf’s room, I found it ten- 
anted for the nonce by nearly all the gentlemen of our company, who 
certainly appeared quite as much at home as if all right and title to its 
occupancy had devolved upon them. An intense atmosphere of fragrant 
tobacco-smoke, mingled with the fumes of coffee and liqueurs, and the 
dégagée air of the visitors, at once evinced that Wolf was fhe man (and 
there is always one such in every establishment) in whose room every one 
felt perfectly at liberty to ‘loaf? drop in, or stay a week, without the 
slightest fear of causing annoyance. 

‘Extended on a sofa lay fast asleep the fat, testy, sentimental little old 
gentleman already introduced to the reader at Venice. A most unlikely 
person he seemed at first sight to ever win his way to the affections of our 
company ; but he had done it — irrevocably — and was now fixed, fast as 
a nail, in the hearts of every one, more particularly in those of the ladies, 
who would all to a man have rather burnt their fans than send him adrift. 

In good faith Mr. William Dumble, (or Uncle Bill, as young C. insisted 
on calling him,) though what the French call a ‘rat,’ ¢d est, a man of 
impenetrable self-conceit and obstinacy, was bristled all over with as many 
good points as a candy pyramid or the Confession of Faith. Irritable as 
an old mud-wasp, he still continually showed himself brave as a lion, and 
that far oftener for his friends than himself. But though so chivalric, 

: peppery and fiery, the little old gentleman had a soft heart — very soft ; 
softer than Charlotte Russe, and could be melted almost to tears by any 
moving tale of love, distress, or sentiment. He was in fact not a little 
credulous, but it was that creditable variety of credulity which originates 
not so much in a want of knowledge of the world, as from a continued 
association with that better class of mortals who give us but little reason 
for distrust. And that there are many such — far more than we at first 
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ever suspected —is g geuenliy the last « anit truest leit of life learned by the 
citizen of the world or roué. But Uncle Bill’s Sorte was the ladies, to 
whom he devoted himself with that honorable assiduity manifested by an 
industrious hen toward a brood of remarkably promising chickens. And 
as there were, fortunately for him, none among the latter at all disposed to 
rid:cule his weak points, or ov ertask for the sake of jest his ever-ready 
services, it may be imagined with what zeal this gallant squire gave him- 
self up in all honor and respect to the dames and demoiselles. 

But I must return to the Wolf’s room. There lay Uncle Bill, fast 
asleep, still holding in his hand Moore’s Loves of the Angels. On the 
bed, one up, the other with his head toward the feet, were young C. and 
Adrian the artist, each puffing away for dear life at a mighty meerschaum, 
and varying its uniformity by a pull at their coffee or the Mareschino; 
while at the table, encumbered by guide-books, maps, cigar-cases, whips, 
weapons and foils, sat the Chevalier, deep in dominoes “with Count de 
Egerlyn. Von Schwartz was mildly strumming a guitar and humming 
airs from ‘Lucia;’ while in one corner were picturesquely or ouped 
several gentlemen seated on chairs, trunks, and the window-sill, earnestly 
occupied in debating the relative advantages which would accrue from a 

visit that evening either to Sperls Garden or the Opera. 

‘Is this a cafe or estaminet ?’ said I, struck with astonishment and 
delight at the after-dinner paradise of tobacco and liqueurs so unexpect- 
edly revealed to me. 

‘No, old fellow, it wasn’t born one, but it’s a devilish good substitute, 
cried C., thinking of New-York. ‘Come in, take a cigar, and don’t be 
proud, but help 5 yourself to coffee and fixins.’ 

I was just about to comply with the invitation, when a burst of laugh- 
ter — lady laughter —from the adjoining parlor caused me to start and 
inquire, ‘ W ho’s there ?? 


‘Le Loup dans la bergerie—the Wolf in the sheep-cote,’ replied 
Count Egerlyn, laughing. 

Quitting the cafe, I quietly entered the parlor. 

Reader, did you ever see a pretty French engraving entitled, ‘ How 
girls pick up their wit’? It is an illustration of the scene I beheld. 
Seated at the table was Wolf, while around him were assembled the 
ladies, all apparentiy in the best humor in the world with him, them- 
selves, and each other. You see them in the picture: Coralie, Mrs. C., the 
Countess Egerlyn, Julie, Gertrude Du Val, and Bel—the rot Bet, as 
Wolf called her, and the mix Bet, as she called herself. There was La 
Campeapor with her talking eyes, and Bel’s sister with her black ones, 
not to mention many others, nearly all of whom are omitted by the artist 
on account of his inability to do justice to their charms. And there, 
directly in the midst, sat Wolf, snug as a bug in a rug, and hap py asa 
young pumpkin in the sun. He was ev idently i in his old element of yarn- 
spinning, flirting, and ‘coutant fleurettes,’ or saying pretty things; and to 
judge by the intense happiness and fun that prevailed, the ladies were 
quite of a piece with him. 

‘ And that, I suppose, Mr. Wolf, is also true?’ cried Coralie, as I entered. 

‘Fact —true as a lover’s vow, every word of it. But talking of the 
instinct of animals, it’s nothing to what occurred within the experience of 
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an intimate friend of mine, an officer in an American vessel. One day 
while in the East, on coming up after a noon-day nap, he was astonished 
to find that an enormous tiger had been brought in a cage on board ; and 
he accordingly seated himself not far from the animal and began observing 
it. Now it happened that at the same time three young monkeys had 
also been received and sent for the nonce down below ; and the said mon- 
keys, beginning to feel themselves more at home, had resolved on a pro- 
menade tour of inspection round their new domicile, and accordingly 
ascended the companion-way, arm-in-arm, in an elegant leisurely manner.’ 

‘ Arm-in-arm ?’ cried the ladies. 

‘Yes, arm-in-arm, the outside monkeys swinging their tails gracefully 
for canes. So well indeed did one conduct himself, that my friend began 
to fear that the sailors had by mistake brought off some native of rank, 
supposing him to be a connection or relative of the rest. Well, no sooner 
had they fairly ascended, than they found themselves directly before the 
cage of their natural enemy the tiger. Struck with terror, each uttered 
a piercing scream, and in a touching attitude of despair fell fainting on 
the deck.’ 

‘Dreadful!’ exclaimed Coralie. 

‘How awfully the tiger must have felt, said Bex, ‘to think of the 
suffering he had caused. I wouldn’t have had his feelings for an acre of 
Cashmere shawl.’ 

‘And what became of the poor young gentlem I mean monkeys ?” 
asked the Countess Egerlyn. 

‘The youngest was the first to recover and endeavor to arouse his 
friends, by pinching and shaking, to a sense of their condition. But all 
such exertions were in vain. Finally, observing not far off a very large 
wooden bowl full of water, near which lay two pewter spoons, he carried 
his friends thither, and by dint of splashing and pouring water with a 
spoon into their mouths restored them to consciousness.’ 

‘Noble creature!’ cried Coralie. 

‘No sooner had they fairly recovered, when, apparently by the advice 
of the one whom my friend took for a native, they at once rolled the 
bowl overboard, and springing into it rowed themselves ashore with the 
spoons, evidently preferring the risk of a watery grave to the recurral of 
such shocks to their nerves as that which they had just experienced.’ 

‘But,’ said Bel, ‘it do n’t seem to me natural that a creature which had 
acted sv much like a fool in coming up stairs should have shown so much 
sense when his friends fainted.’ 

‘Both monkeys and elephants,’ replied Wolf, ‘have intelligence enough 
to supply their sick or wounded companions with water. Even cats lick 
their dead kittens. Beside,’ continued Short, sinking his voice to a con- 
fidential whisper, ‘my friend informed me that he had good reason to 
suspect that this last monkey was the lady of the party!’ 

Here a general burst of laughter, giggling and tittering took place, 
broken by Gertrude Du Val’s remarking : 

‘Your friend, I presume, was thinking of the remark made in Mar- 
mion, when Clare brings water to the wounded knight : 

*O woman! in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please ; 


When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou!’ 
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‘Oh, undoubtedly,’ rejoined Wolf. ‘But talking of monkeys, these 
cre: are s are sometimes incredibly intelligent. Several years ago, an old 
friend of my father’s took with him to Paris an orang-outang, who 
manifested immediately on his arrival a remarkable quickness of what 
might almost be termed intellect. On the third evening he stole ten 
francs, and made his escape through the window to a masked ball held 
on the Boulevard Italien. Being naturally taken for a gentleman in dis- 
guise, he had no difficulty in obtaining admission, and of course still less 
in conforming to the usages and etiquette (or rather want of it) which 
there prev vailed. Having ‘performed with ease the feat so much admired 
by the disciples of Chicard, of gallopéing around the hall with his partner 
on his back, and afterward climbing with a grisette in his arms up to the 
fourth tier, he became of course immensely popular, and being from his 
taciturnity taken for a stranger, (probably English,) was much courted 
and caressed (about supper time) by the ladies present.’ 

‘They might have known,’ said Coralie, ‘ from his conduct, that he was 
not béte enough to be English. 

‘But having unthinkingly snatched from one of his admirers a stick of 
sucre de pommes, or apple sugar, he was arrested by a gendarme, whom 
he at once pommelled ¢ a la Kentuck, and then took to flight, after biting 
off the ear of the unfortunate soldier, bearing with him the musket of his 
vanquished foe!’ 

‘ Bravo !’ exclaimed the ladies. 

‘For some time after this, he prudently remained at home, restraining 
his antics to kissing his paws from the window to ladies passing by.’ 

‘Who, of course,’ replied Coralie, ‘ mistook the monkey for a dion, in 
the Parisian sense of the word.’ 

‘But on the fourth evening, my gentleman found his monkey again 
missing. He had absconded, bearing with him several bank-notes, all of 
my friend’s eye-glasses and kid gloves, the best of his clothes and linen, 
a pot of rouge, some hair-dye, and several excellent works on etiquette, 
conduct and politeness, not to mention a set of Dumas and Paul de 
Kock, 

‘It strikes me,’ said Mrs. C., ‘that this last theft did not indicate such 
a very remarkable degree of good sense!’ 

‘My friend heard only once of him after this. The monkey, owing 
to his extravagance, was soon reduced to earn his livelihood by taking 
part in an exhibition of well-trained animals, (like himself, no longer 
sauvage,) held, I believe, in the Rue de Clery, 

‘Poor creature !’ sighed Coralie. ‘ Poverty makes us acquainted with 
strange companions. “And what became of him then ?? 

‘His latter fate is involved in mystery,’ replied Wolf. ‘But not long 
after a gentleman, hitherto unknown to fame and fortune, made a striking 
début in the literary and social world of Paris. From the extravagant 
feats narrated of this lion, my friend always insisted that the successful 
gentleman could be no other than his long-lost monkey !’ 

‘You should have brought your tiger “into this story, Mr. Wolf,’ ex- 
claimed Coralie. ‘ As it is, according to Voltaire, you have only made 
half a Frenchman of him, 

‘Voltaire spoke of the men, replied Wolf, ‘ and, indeed, only of the 
worse part of them. As for the ladies, they are half dove , 
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‘ And half devil,’ rejoined Coralie, rising. ‘Mr. Wolf, let us have the 
pleasure of your company this evening to the opera. Come, Bel, my 
angel, let us vanish! Mr. Courier, excuse us.’ 

With these words our lady friends departed, and I took with Wolf the 
back track to his room and its fragrant attractions ; but M’lle Coralie, 
lingering an instant behind, cried after us : 

‘Monsieur Wolf, are you sure the monkey did not afterward take a 
trip to your country ?’ 

‘Va —tu m’embétes /’ * was the equivocal and intensely-refined reply 
of my friend, in a low tone, heard only by myself and the gay Parisienne. 
‘And as for being a monkey,’ he continued to me, in a mild growl, ‘I 
doubt very much whether I or any other man would lose ground in the 
esteem of Miss Coralie and her fellow French even if I had been the hero 
of my last tale a dozen times over. Vivela Grande Nation! I like them; 


Ido!’ 


AFTER-PIECE. 

*‘Anp Mr. Prynne solemnly declared to me, that he would rather lose his life than disguise 
himself as a woman.’ CaLaMiTizs oF AUTHORS 

Tuar evening, after our return from the opera, while seated in Wolf’s 
room, I was astonished to hear an unusual rustling, bustling and whisper- 
ing in the parlor. The ladies were evidently about something, which 
(as young C. was therein involved, to judge by his laugh) was evidently 
mischief. 

Softly opening the door we joined the party, and beheld an unexpected 
apparition. There in the midst stood young C., disguised as a lady, in 
all the glory of flowing tresses and rosy cheeks. Half disguised, I should 
have said, for his silk dress lay on the table beside him, and Coralie, con- 
vulsed with laughter, was busy in lacing his corset. 

‘Walk in, gentlemen, he exclaimed, as we entered, ‘and do n’t be 
shocked to find me in skirtibus. Though hovering around the airy con- 
fines of delicacy, I have not as yet stepped beyond the borders.’ 

With these words he modestly raised the hem of his garments, as if 
stepping through mud, to convince us that, like many other ladies, he had 
not as yet relinquished the pantaloon ; which movement somewhat discon- 
certed the occupation of Coralie. 

‘ Fi done ! —be still, you naughty boy! Remember that modesty 
is now your greatest jewel. There, now you’re improved.’ 

With these words she drew back to contemplate his figure, and com- 
placently pronounced it not so bad. The robe was then donned; a sim- 
ple camellia twisted into his wig; his white kids drawn on, and a cashmere 
laid over his shoulders. Bel and Mrs. C. proposed one or two small 
alterations, but ultimately yielded as usual to Coralie’s superior French 
taste in all such matters. 

‘Had n’t we better take off the moustache?’ said Wolf maliciously, 
referring to an almost imperceptible down which shaded the upper lip of 
C.; a remark which caused that young hero to draw up in intense 
indignation and anxiety. 


* ¢You make an animal of me’ — id est, you weary and annoy me ; a coarse French expression. 
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‘Oh, not at ‘all, orted: Gosdlin she bedi from their mutual spirit of 
recklessness and fun, rather an affection for young C.; ‘a lady is always 
the more piquant for a light moustache.’ 

‘Indeed ?’ replied Wolf; ‘ that sounds French, But politics apart, what 
does all this mean, now that Carnival is over, and masked balls out of 
date ?’ 

‘ Why,’ said young C., ‘ Uncle Bill, you know 

‘Yes,’ replied Wolf, J expected as much. A rig on Uncle Bill, of 
course. That forms a part of the daily devotion of yourself and Coralie.’ 

‘ Well, Uncle Bill showed symptoms of mutiny and disobedience this 
evening at the opera. Quite unbearable, was n’t he?’ said C., appealing 
to the ladies. 

‘Oh, terrible /’ cried Coralie, who appeared to have made up her mind 
to swear to any thing. 

‘On the frivolous pretence that I had taken a seat which he wanted, he 
refused to summon an ice-cream for me !’ 

‘ Yes, indeed —the monster !’ quoth Coralie. 

‘Refused to apologize, and like a Coriolanus called me ‘ Boy /”’ 

* Abominable !’ chimed Coralie. 

‘For which offence, knowing his rosy modesty and ungovernable 
morality, I propose rousing him out of his slumbers, and scaring him to 
death with this disguise !’ 

‘ Well, ‘ Luck be with you, as Falkenberg said to the devil,’ replied 
Wolf. ‘But if Uncle Bill murders you I shan’t blame him.’ 

‘Stop a minute, my daughter,’ cried Coralie. ‘ Let me first embellish 
your charms a little !’ 

With these words she took a match, and having reduced one end to a 
coal, proceeded to draw a faint black line beneath each of the under eye- 
lashes, which gave, as she said, a more interesting expression to his 
glances. Then with the same she made two or three black dots on his 
delicately-rouged complexion, pressing them with the tips of her delicate 
fingers, so as to give the appearance of slight moles or freckles. 

‘When the complexion is good,’ said she, ‘little defects like these 
remove the suspicion of its being artificial — that is, when they are well 
placed. Beside, they add, like the moustache, to the general piquancy 
of expression.’ 

With a little ultramarine from the ground of a rouge paper, she then 
drew across the top of his nose a faint blue vein. 

‘And now,’ said she, ‘ you are perfect. Go,my daughter, and remem- 
ber that beauty without modesty is like a potato without a peel: the 
first dust sullies its purity.’ 

Fortified with this injunction, C. took his way to Uncle Bill’s nest, 
which opened into the parlor, and after a terrible series of raps, boldly 
entered, leaving the door a quarter of an inch ajar. 

‘Who’s that ?’ growled Uncle Bill, awakened from his nap. 

‘Are you Mt. William Dumble 2? inquired C., in as soft a tone as he 
could assume. 

‘Ye—e—-s,’ replied Uncle Bill, turning over in bed and staring at his 
visitor, who was barely visible in the faint light admitted from the parlor. 
‘Who are you, Ma’am, I ask — who are you ?’ 
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‘One who has lived for years in the hope of at length beholding your 
loved countenance, and receiving from you those embraces and that 
pecuniary patronage which every child is entitled to expect from its 
parent. Yes, my father! arise and behold in me your long-lost daughter, 
Sapna Branpysue !’ 

Great was the wrath of Uncle Bill at this speech. Stammering with 
confusion and rage he cried, ‘ Begone, you infamous hussy — get out! 
Why, I was never married in all my life !’ 

‘Oh yes, you were, my father, replied C. in a voice broken with sobs, 
‘though you were so tipsy at the time that you knew nothing about it. 
I have the certificate here in my waistcoat I mean my — my hat.’ 

‘You wretched creature, begone this instant!’ cried Uncle Bill, not 
noticing in his rage C.’s slight inaccuracy. ‘ Bless me,’ cried he in despair, 
observing that his exordium produced not the slightest effect, and gasping 
with terror at a new thought, ‘ what if the ladies should hear of this!’ 

‘ Ladies! tavies!!’ cried C.; ‘oh, then, if there be ladies here, I will 
seek from their feminine souls that sympathy which my barbarous father 
denies. To them will I unfold the story of my wrongs, and in their com- 
pany bind up the broken sorrows of a burning heart.’ 

‘Woman!’ exclaimed Uncle Bill, evidently frightened into a compro- 
mise, ‘ what do you really require ?’ 

‘That you mention me politely in your will; acknowledge me as your 
daughter; give me a handsome cheque on your banker, and make me a 
present of those two boxes of prime Havanas which you bought yester- 
day morning.’ 

Here C., who could no longer restrain his laughter, made a rapid 
escape through the door — just in time to avoid the candle-stick and boot- 
jack which came thundering after him. A general roar from such of the 
company as were assembled in the parlor completed the climax of Uncle 
Bill’s wrath. 

‘This will cause trouble,’ said I gravely, after a minute’s pause. 

‘Should n’t wonder, replied C., as if he thought that to be the best of 
the business. 

Seareely had he uttered these words, when Uncle Bill, hastily but 
completely dressed, bolted out, his round face red hot with rage. 

‘This is infamous!’ he exclaimed ; ‘ yes, Sir, infamous! (Ladies, I beg 
your pardon.) Mr. C., there is my card!’ 

With these words he extended to C. a card, at which the latter glanced, 
and then burst into an uncontrollable laugh. 

‘Why, what now?’ said Wolf; ‘what’s on the card?’ 

‘*Marra Nvzzi,’ (oh, you old reprobate!) ‘beg leave inform the english 
american nobility that she wash and whiten beautifully their linen, at 
elegant price, and in the cheapest manner. 

‘*N. B. Marta Nuzzi speak english and french.’ 

‘Oh, Uncle Bill!’ continued C., ‘I always knew that you fell in love 
with our washer-woman at Venice, but little thought that you carried her 
card about as a souvenir.’ 

To this last Uncle Bill made no reply, but shot back into his room, 
slamming the door after him like a thunder-clap. 

‘We have all acted very imprudently, I fear,’ said Mrs. C. with her 
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sweet voice. ‘It is but just that we offer Mr. Dumble an apology for such 
a trick. Cousin, you, with M’lle Coralie, must be more careful in future.’ 

At this reproof the two young rogues, whom I verily believe nothing 
else would move, began to look extremely grave. But recovering her- 
self, Coralie said : 

‘C'est bien facheux ; but I will bet my best point-lace collar and cuffs, 
that our good Uncle is laughing now as heartily at the joke as any of 
us.’ 

How Mrs. C. brought the reconciliation about I never exactly knew. 
But one fact recorded in Uncle Bill’s history is, that he and young C, 
made the next day, in loving company, a long excursion to the Esterhazy 
Gallery and the Prater, and that after dinner he actually presented Miss 

Sabina Brandybug with one of the much-coveted boxes of regalias, pre- 
viously solicited. Iam not quite certain but that the old gentleman, 
who like most sound batchelors liked to be bantered for his lov e-scrapes, 
was rather pleased at an incident which had brought him out so strongly 
as a mauvais sujet, and one who could tell, ¢f he liked. Nor do I doubt 
but that Coralie and C., who thoroughly knew his weak points, afterward 
availed themselves to the last degree of this penchant, and trotted him 
out in the most astonishing manner, until they were more than reéstab- 
lished in his good graces. But one thing I know: that they ever after 
treated him with such kindness and attention, that I consider the chances 
of their being mentioned in his will as by no means doubtful; trusting 
only that a century may elapse before this mark of esteem may be of any 


advantage to them. 
‘Who is it that hath writ this tale, 
Hath told it— and so on? 


That in Vienna, in Austria, 
Hath Kart the Meister done.’ 


AFFECTION’S TRIBUTE, 


Wuen night breathes over hill and dale, 
To calm the weary world to rest, 

And softly throws her soothing veil 
Across ‘thy pure and lovely ‘breast ; 

Then, wrapp'd in slumber soft and warm, 
Like a sweet spirit from above, 

I deem thee some embodied charm, 
Too pure for man’s unholy love. 


When seeking at the heavenly throne, 
(An almost sinless suppliant there,) 
A blessing from the Holy One, 
Who shields thee with a Faraer’s care ; 
So saintly in thy early youth, 
I deem thee, then, a guardian given 
To teach me purity and truth, 
And guide my wandering steps to heaven. 





‘The Fair Boy, Leonatus.’ 


LEONATUS. 


The fair boy Leonatus, 
The page of Imogen. 
It was his duty evermore 
To tend the lady Imogen : 
By peep of day he might be seen 
Tapping against her chamber door, 
To wake the sleepy waiting maid ; 
Who rose, and when she had arrayed 
The Princess, and the twain had prayed, 
(With pearléd rosaries used of yore,) 
They called him, pacing to and fro ; 
And cap in hand, and bowing low, 
He entered, and began to feed 
The singing-birds with fruit and seed. 


The brave boy Leonatus, 
The page of Imogen. 
He tripped along the kingly hall, 
From room to room with messages ; 
He stopped the butler, clutched his keys, 
(Albeit he was broad and tall,) 
And dragged him down the vaults, where wine 
In bins lay beaded and divine, 
To pick a flask of vintage fine ; 
Came up, and clomb the garden wall, 
And plucked from out the sunny spots 
Peaches, and luscious apricots, 
And filled his golden salver there, 
And hurried to his lady fair. 


The gallant Leonatus, 
The page of Imogen. 

He had a steed from Arab ground ; 
And when the lords and ladies gay 
Went hawking in the dews of May, 

And hunting in the country round, 

And Imogen did join the band, 
He rode him like a hunter grand, 
A hooded hawk upon his band, 

And by his side a slender hound ; 

But when they saw the deer go by, 
He slipped the leash, and let him fly, 
And gave his fiery barb the rein, 
And scoured beside her o’er the plain. 


The strange boy Leonatus, 
The page of Imogen. 
Sometimes he used to stand for hours 
Within her room, behind her chair ; 
The soft wind blew his golden hair 
Across his eyes, and bees from flowers 
Hummed round him, but he did not stir : 
He fixed his earnest eyes on her, 
A pure and reverent worshipper, 


A dreamer building airy towers : 
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But when she spoke he gave a start, 
That sent the warm blood from his heart, 
To flush his cheeks, and every word 

The fountain of his feelings stirred. 


The sad boy Leonatus, 
The page of Imogen, 
He lost all relish and delight 
For all things that did please before ; 
By day he wished the day was oer, 
By night he wished the same of night ; 
He could not mingle in the crowd, 
He loved to be alone, and shroud 
His tender thoughts, and sigh aloud, 
And cherish in his heart its blight. 
At last his health began to fail, 
His fresh and glowing cheeks to pale ; 
And in his eyes the tears unshed 
Did hang like dew in violets dead. 


* The timid Leonatus, 
The page of Imogen. 
‘ What ails the boy?’ said Imogen. 
He stammered, sighed, and answered, ‘ Naught.’ 
She shook her head, and then she though 
What all his malady could mean. 

It might be love: her maid was fair, 
And Leon had a loving air. 
She watched them with a jealous care, 


And played the spy, but naught was seen : 
And then she was aware at first, 
That she, not knowing it, had nurst 
His memory till it grew a part — 
A heart within her very heart ! 


The dear boy Leonatus, 
The page of Imogen. 
She loved, but owned it not as yet: 
When he was absent she was lone, 
She felt a void before unknown, 
And Leon filled it when they met ; 
She called him twenty times a day, 
She knew not why, she could not say; 
She fretted when he went away, 
And lived in sorrow and regret : 
Sometimes she frowned with stately mien, 
And chid him like a little queen ; 
And then she soothed him meek and mild, 
And grew as trustful as a child. 


The neat scribe Leonatus, 
The page of Imogen. 
She wondered that he did not speak, 
And own his love, if love indeed 
It was that made his spirit. bleed ; 
And she bethought her of a freak 
To test, the lad: she bade him write 
A letter that a maiden might, 
A billet to her heart’s delight. 
He took the pen with fingers weak, 
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Unknowing what he did, and wrote, 

And folded up and sealed the note: 

She wrote the superscription sage, 
‘For Lzonatus, Lady’s Page !’ 


The happy Leonatus, 
The page of Imogen: 
The page of ImoGEeNn no more, 
But now her love, her lord, her life ; 
For shg¢ became his wedded wife, 
As both had hoped and dreamed before. 
He used to sit beside her feet, 
And read romances rare and sweet, 
And, when she touched her lute, repeat 
Impassioned madrigals of yore, 
Up-looking in her face the while, 
Until she stooped with loving smile, 
And prest her melting mouth to his, 
That answered in a dreamy bliss: 
The joyful Leonatus, 
The lord of Jmogen! 
. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF SMITH. 


Ir is wonderful with what trustfulness people willl believe, as they 
peruse the ‘Journal, the ‘Table-Talk,’ the ‘ Letters’ of the distinguished 
dead, that it never came into the head of said dead that any body 
would ever publish their ephemera. If however other people do believe 
such nonsense, I don’t. 

But yet if we can, at the demise of any great man, in truth and really, 
find any repository wherein he has carelessly placed unconscious thoughts, 
pure spontaneities— the voluntary out-flowings of the soul, which came 
from him without squeezing, as the most precious wine leaves the grape ; 
if we can, I say, after his departure, find such a casket, and the cun- 
ning to open it, how precious and pure the treasure therein, and how 
fruitful to the soul of the finder! 

Private journals, table-talk, letters, etc., are none of them that casket. 
Nonsense! Men do know, and expect, and wish, that the things they 
say and write will be published. Therefor they say and write them; 
there is a self-consciousness in them—an alloy, of howsoever few 
carats. ; 

There is no such objection to the revelations of a Book of Accounts ; 
at least there is none heretofore, and now; though in truth, even as, on 
opening the sepulchre that veils the wondrous lamp, forthwith it goes out 
and can no more be lighted, so now, after my present publication through 
my present medium thereof, no Books of Accounts, whether purporting to 
be of earlier or later date, are in any wise reliable. 

Asa Smrru is dead. 

But though, according to high authority, bis works do follow him, yet 
do I detain them by summary process of subpcena, until they bear their 
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pure testimony to the many virtues of their doer: for I will that the 
present generation have the benefit of the good done by those that are 
gone; and I trust there are many quiet and reflective souls who may love 

to pause and contemplate the unobtrusive beauties of the character of 
Smith, even among its homely surroundings. One of the most singular, 
and intricately as well as sy mmetrically marked bugs I ever saw, I found 
away down a dell in dark woods, under a little stone all covered with 
moss, to get at which I had to straddle a swamp and squat down on a 
soft stump. . 

Divers extracts from Mr. Smith’s Private Account I shall now present 
to the public ; endeavoring, as I pass them along, to set each, by a few 
appropriate words, in its proper light as a picture ‘of a soul. 

And no body can suspect thé it Mr. Smith ever thought any thing 
would be done with his old Private Account, except that it should lurk 
for ages in the dusty garret of his old white farm-house in G , and 
should be burnt at last for kindlings, or made into a scrap-book. So bar- 
barous monks oer-wrote their sque ashy homilies and meaningless chants 
and prayers, upon precious manyscripts of the elder, half-inspired, now 
lost, and so lost, classics of Greece and Rome. 

And I will here acknowledge, that for some of the sayings of Mr. Smith 
I can in no wise account; so I only give them, and mark them, that 
others may study them ; in manner, though not in spirit, as the schoolmen 
stuck up theses in market-places, for all comers to discuss , to wonder at, 
or to controvert. 

But to my items. I omit many names, dates, and other technics, as 
unessential to the present zsthetic line of investigation : 


1, ‘A. B. Dr. 
‘to Filch Birrels. 
‘to for (four ?) Bush. and three pecks Qince.’ 





Qince: phonotypy. There’s no use in having a w after every q; 
there’s au in the q. So reasoned Smith; so reasons Pitman. 

But neither the Theban nor the Emersonian Sphinx—eldest and 
youngest of their race —could read the riddle of those singular words, 


‘Filch Birrels,’ 


2. *to ayoke of Oxen three days a Draging.’ 


A Dragon? Can it be? Did Mr. Smith truly keep ‘Dragings’ to 


let? The day’s work of an elephant must in comparison be but. as that 
of a grasshopper. Or then what does it mean ? 





3. ‘To Russel Grirffing Choping one wy. 
4, *to fourteen dollars Cash, . 


Rte sn ee ee eS ae 
The items look like the titles of sonnets. I ‘feel to’ write a most ex- 
traordinary sonnet ‘to fourteen dollars Cash!’ But not at the low valu- 
ation which my friend Smith placed on that sum. Very few people think 
so little of money as that! But what a noble subject is ‘a yoke of oxen 
and a Draging !’ 


5. *To a half bushel Quinses 
and half a pek of Quinses. 


The native and uneducated shrewdness of Mr. Smith’s mind has here 
taken a distinction too subtle for me to appreciate. 
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6. ‘to eighteen bushels of turnips and a half? 


A new and hitherto unmentioned variety of that useful esculent. 
7. ‘to one Stock of butnut boards,’ 


Probably this material became necessary for that garment, from the 
economical accountant’s well-known habit of wearing painted sheet-iron 
shirt-collars, to save limpness and starching. 

8. ‘to my horse to go to hartlang and suffield. 

‘to my horse to go to terrifvil.’ 

Hartlang — terrifvil: old Indian names, still provincially used as names 
of certain towns. 

‘Suum cuique,’ said the fair-minded Smith, and credits the horse for 
the work he did. 


9. ‘to Homer lamson and myself Diging potatoes part of half a day, 


That is, halfa part of aday. How many parts make a day? Or did 
Mr. Smith, with the metaphysical acuteness which belonged so eminently 
to his character, reason thus? ‘ Homer and I are two: therefore, as both 
of us worked part of a day, each of us worked part of half a day; and as 
I name each, so | must mention the time during which each worked.’ 
Probability would seem to favor the latter conclusion. 

10. ‘This day settled all boock accoumpts with 8. M; and found due to A. &. no dollars, and 
fourty cents.’ 

No dollars. Here we have a peep, through a smallish hole indeed, but 
still a decided peep, into a fund of quiet humor, which forms a substratum 


of Mr. 8.’s character, occasionally cropping out, as above, to great ad- 
vantage. 


11. ‘Enos Mix Dr. 
‘to a horse to go to Colebrook sixteen miles, and to sally Bakers.’ 


Are we to suppose that Mix told Mr. Smith that he was proposing to 
call on Miss B.? No, indeed. Smith’s keen eye at once detected the 
Sunday rig of Mr. Mix, and his experienced and reflective mind told him 
the youth’s errand, which he absently jotted down in the end of his charge 
against Mix. 

Compare the following from a contemporary periodical : 

‘ Ar Jaalam, the 12th, by Rev. Homer Witsvr, A.M., Miss Satty Baker, of Colebrook, and 
Mr. Enos Mix, of G—.’ 
12. ‘To myself drawing one stick and cattle, all day.’ 


It is well known among Mr. Smith’s personal friends, that his bodily 
strength was immense; but I can scarcely believe that he did actually 
propel those articles during the entire period mentioned, for the trifling re- 
muneration recorded, viz.: $1.50. I am myself inclined to favor the belief 
that Mr. S., who was county surveyor during many years, was called upon 
in his artistic capacity to take portraits of those oxen and that stick ; 
doubtless a cane as valuable to the owner as that of Franklin, bequeathed to 
Washington ; and that his love of art induced him to find his greatest 
and sweetest recompense in the labor itself. 


13. ‘to my horse to go to turkehills and mecanicville” 


The sturdy independence of Mr, Smith’s character here displays itself 
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in an uncompromising resistance to the prtansl entoanenstehe and absurd 
style of English orthography. 


14. ‘to my horse and wagon and homer to go to widow Dibbles and beyond.’ 


The homer, according to Gesenius, equals ten ephahs. The ephah, by 
same authority, equals a bushel and a half English, or thereabouts ; 
wherefore a homer is about fifteen bushels. Is the involved language of 
this entry a circumlocutory contrivance on the part of Mr. 8S. (whose re- 
tiring diffidence is as remarkable as his diffusive and genuine charity) to 
hide | his kind gift to Mrs. Dibble? Or is ‘homer’ identical with the Mr. 


Lamson or Lampson before and after mentioned in the Book of Ac- 
counts ? 


15. * David Squrs 

to my horse to go to Colebrook.’ 
16. ‘ David Squars 

to my horse to hichcocksville.’ 

rT’ > © . . 

There is an economical arrangement in the first of these entries, not 
reproducible in print, whereby the latter half of the wv in ‘Squrs’ is made 
to occupy the place of an 7. 

Remark also the earnestness of spirit with which Mr. Smith, in his firm 
grasp of the essence of his thought, has neglected the accident of form, 
in the synonymes ‘Squrs’ and ‘ Squars.’ 

Dwell likewise for a moment on the startling abruptness of the latter 
entry. It is no ordinary mind that could compress so much meaning 
into so compact and hammer-falling a sentence. 


17. ‘To my horse to go to hartland and Cullen Hayeses— Up to captain bulleses — Down to 
Joseph Cases 

So underneath the hard exterior of our New-England farmer, an ex- 
terior that would even endure the attrition of sheet-iron collars and stocks 
of ‘ butnut boards,’ there bubbled, sported, blossomed a fountain, a child, a 
flower, of fair and delicate poesy; budding out in the inauspicious dusky 
corner of an old Book of Accounts; flowing through the dry stones and 
bones of daily business; chirping and crowing in a gathering of grave 
elders. 

How true and honest is the nature of Smith! How truly great, even 
in its insuspection of the beauty folded within itself! And how can we 
enough admire the involuntary and deep artist-soul that dressed up so 
ghastly a skeleton as an old ledger-account with the blooming flowers of 
poetry ,—the flowi ng robes of song ? And in the strong march of the 
lines we see again the power of the mind of our friend. 


18. ‘Recond with Homer Lampson and found due him two Dollars, to be paid in potatoes or 
Apples or cider or turnips or part of each, within one year from date. ’ 


Valuable as showing the variety and extent of Mr. Smith’s possessions. 


19. ‘ To forty or fifty pounds of provender.’ 


Quantity is a category of material existence; quality is an everlasting 
predicate, appreciable by a spirit disembodied, as much and more than by 
a clay-clogged soul. How delicately may we find this truth to have been 
felt by Mr. S., in his neglect to define the number of pounds and the 
care with which he particularizes the subject-matter ! 
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20. ‘ Homer Lampson Dr. to a Det against Enos Mix.’ 


Not very explicable that; unless we conclude that Mr. S., like the 
steward in the parable, making to himself a friend of the mammon of 
unrighteousness, and distrusting Mr. Mix’s solvency, resolved to charge 
his (Mix’s) liability over to Lampson, in case Mix should fail to meet 
his engagements. 

Having thus set forth (in a similitude) lobster, oil, vinegar, mus- 
tard — in short, all the ‘ingrediences’ —I will end by saying, that I have 
not written except for those who can from those materials concoct for 


themselves a lordly dish. Let each such fall to. He will find, who knows 
how to seek. H. ¥. 


DIA 


BY E PLURIBUS UNUM, ESQ. 


Beneatu the green boughs, in the wide-spreading shade 
Of the tall forest trees, stood the Indian maid: 

Oh! dark was her hair as the night-raven’s wing, 

And her eye like the depths of some clear forest spring. 


Unlike our pale maidens, so wan and so weak, 
The roses of health bloomed on her round cheek ; 
Or at least would have done so, beyond any doubt, 
Had it not been so dirty they could n’t blow out. 


A sun-beam down through the thick foliage strayed ; 
On her breast and the bronze of her festures it played, 
And her crescents and full moons of silver* therein 
Flashed brightly as newly-scoured milk-pans of tin. 


Her pack lay beside her, all rigged for ‘a start, 

But some deep-seated grief seemed to prey on her heart; 
And her dark musing eye sadly gazed on the ground, 

As if she were wrapped in some reverie profound. 


Perchance she was thinking of leaving the land 

Where her forefathers brave fought with bow and with brand ; 
Or of some young brave on the enemy’s track, 

Or what deuced hard work ’t was to carry her pack. 


But what was her grief, or the cause of her woe, 

Is something I probably never shall know ; 

For as I stood gazing, she turned her about, 

And shouldered her pack, gave a sigh, and ‘ put out.’ 
Koppecon, August, 1851. 


* Squaws frequently wear a number of large silver ornaments cut in the shape of moonsand 
crescents on the breast and hanging in the ears. It is su posed that the ‘ round tires, like the 
moon,’ mentioned by Isaian as worn by the daughters of Zion, were of a similar description. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Prose Writines or Ricnarp Henry Dana. ‘Old Times:’ ‘The Past and Present:’ * Law 

Suited to Man” Boston: Ticknor, Reep anv FIevps. 

WE propose commenting upon the essays of Ricnarp Henry Dana, printed in 
the second volume of his ‘ Poems and Prose Writings,” and entitled ‘Old Times,’ 
‘The Past and Present,’ and ‘ Law Suited to Man.’ These comments will be con- 
fined to some of the views and positions advanced and maintained, and not extend 
to the mode and style of stating them. For, as a writer, Mr. Dana is beyond our 
praise, and above our criticism. In style, he is in prose what Worpswortna is in 
verse, and in verse what Macavtay is in prose; to this extent: that his prose is 
marked by the careful finish, the studied elegance, the purity of tone, and the har- 
monious flow, of the poetry of the one; and his verse is characterized by the energy 
and strength, though not with the realizing life and the scenic art, of the prose of 
the other. As a thinker, however, so far as he is developed in these essays, he does 
not, in our judgment, occupy a correspondingly high position. His mind is too 
thoroughly metaphysical to be eminently practical. He must possess a genial heart, 
though, for he absolutely revels among beautiful objects ; and dwells too fondly and 
lovingly upon the attractive features of his subject, to always discover and avow the 
truths embodied in it, and connected with it. He seems content with gazing at the 
superfices of things; and though, artist-like, he pictures a stately and beautiful edi- 
fice, of Gothic massiveness or Corinthian grace, he does not lead you within its outer 
door, to see what winding passages, what gloomy apartments, what dungeon vaults, 
dark and noxious, may lie concealed within its sculptured walls. 

And indéed, if it were excusable that any subject should woo the grateful, rever- 
ential spirit to a concealment of its faults, and an exaggeration of its virtnes, it is 
the Past —the Old Times—resting amid a boundless forest of venerable oaks, moss- 
grown and ivy-twined, whose roots stretch far out into the soil of our Present, and 
under whose myriad spreading branches we of this day are often fain to seek repose 
and shelter. To our author, this Past is a sacred and a holy theme. He bends 
lowly before it, in reverent regard, as he would in the presence of an aged parent. 


He treads lightly its noiseless halls, its silent galleries, and pauses in humble adoration 


before each sarcophagus, enshrining the ancient orders, the hoary customs, the antique 
religions, which there lie buried in eternal sleep. And, as a generous friend would 
have his memory revert and dwell only among the graces of a loved, departed one, 
and fondly believe even his faults to be of virtue born: so he, to whom the Past is 
more than friend, spreads over its errors the mantle of forgetfulness, or surveys them 
with a benignant charity. Its virtues rise before him tinged with the golden sun- 
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light of an enthusiastic love. This is, perhaps, but natural. It forms the burden 
of every desire we feel, and prayer we utter, over the grave of an erring one, that 
the evil there was in him may ‘lie entombed with his bones ;’ that the good only 
may live after him. And the aspiration which we breathe over the clay of one de- 
parted, may it not also be said over the commingled dust of the innumerable throng 
who have composed the living generations of the ages gone ! 

But, while there are memories which are generous merely, there are other memo- 
ries which are just. A just memory is that which remains after the judgment has 
calmly and carefully analyzed its object; separated the dross from the gold; and 
affixed to the one its worthlessness and to the other its value. It does not betoken 
a less degree of sensibility because it is devoid of uniform praise ; nor is it wedded 
to ingratitude or uncharitableness. It is the process of a true, clear-judging reason ; 
unbiased by sentimentality on the one hand, and uninfluenced by heartlessness on the 
other. The generous memory, though it may seem more genial to the conceit of a 
romantic mind, is in fact far less complimentary to the object it enshrines. Glossing 
over the errors which clearly stamp it in the eye of reason, it lingers weakly, though 
lovingly, amid the graces which adorn it; and not unfrequently transmutes the one 
into the other, that the whole may appear more symmetrical to the sight. Its 
praise, by this means, degenerates into fulsomeness; so that, instead of being a 
process of the judgment, it becomes a child of adulation. It is liable also to the 
additional and more grievous error of lavishing its encomiums at the expense of 
other and meritorious objects. Based upon grounds at least in part factitious, and 
satisfied only with the bestowal of unmeasured praise, it sometimes falls into the 
dishonesty of detraction, and seeks to advantage its own by unfairly contrasting it 
with the shorn and mangled proportions of another. 

It is in the light proceeding from this generous memory, that our author surveys 
the landscape of the Past ; and he has fallen into all the errors incident thereto. He 
gazes with a reverent delight upon the titled and privileged orders that rise in 
marked and regular gradation, from the enslaved peasant to the enthroned king. 
Each degree bears upon it, in his eye, the seal of a heavenly ordination. Nobility 
of rank is but a synonyme for nobility of worth ; the crown that rests upon the kingly 
brow, shelters also an embodiment of the highest human virtue. The star that glit- 
ters upon the noble’s breast —it waxes pale before the intenser light that radiates 
from the noble’s heart. Rank is adorned with learning, with generosity, with charity. 
Inborn and acknowledged, its possessor can afford to be dutiful to his superiors, chiv- 
alrous with his equals, and condescending to his inferiors. The peasant, born to his 
humble state, and educated thereto, or rather, educated not at all, finds the pomp 
and circumstance of rank and power hedging him round with impassable barriers, 
beyond which his longings do not traverse, and above which his aspirations do not 
soar. The accident of birth forbidding all hope of change, the lowly soul learns 
contentment with his lot. The social state being thus distinctively marked, oppres- 
sions on the one hand and assumptions on the other are both done away. Rank is 
honored with reverence; power begets humility ; condescension is repaid with fidelity. 
The dignities of government being inherited, or conferred upon nobility, the laws are, 
of consequence, justly and impartially administered. The sovereign is made not the 
one only just man; but the maxim, ‘The king can do no wrong, is amplified to in- 
clude all who wear the insignia of rank and power. To the justice of the law, and 
the terrors of its threatenings, is added the farther incentive to obedience in the 
mystical majesty of those who administer it. The personal dignity of the law- 
makers and law-officers is, in the mind of the humble and unlearned, transfused into 
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the law itself; and by this cumulative process is generated a mysterious awe, a 
sacred reverence, throughout the subject masses, and therewith insured a ready 
submission. Religion, as well as law, is invested with a secret, invisible power. Its 
teachings are conveyed through the medium of mystic rites, and deep-meaning sym- 
bols, which gather an irrepressible force from their very incomprehensibility. The 
pageantries of its stately ceremonials awe even the haughty soul into a compliance 
with its requirements, in cases where the simple utterance of its truths would be 
impressiveless and vain. And so, all are brought under its holy influences, 

‘ Verily, this is Utopia!’ is gleefully shouted from the joyous hearts of all hope- 
ful, unthinking humanity. What need had our Lord Chancellor More to voyage us 
to an imaginary island in the midst of the shoreless sea, to people it with imperso- 
nations of good, and to frame for it his pure code of morals and of laws, that the 
world might feed upon the fruitage of a perfect state? What need, when around 
him, and behind him in the favored past, lay this paradise of social life, of civil order, 
and of religious purity ¢ 

‘ Alas!’ replies the discerning, but not less generous soul, ‘ Alas! indeed, that it 
is only Utopia! and alas! too, that all Utopia is but unreality !’ 

The most superficial historian cannot but have anticipated us in the judgment, 
that Mr. Dana’s picture of the Past is glaringly exaggerated. It presents to view 
the romance, and not the reality, of the antique eras. He seated himself in the 
centre of an oiisis, and suffered his eye to regale his sense of beauty from the flowery 
meads, watered by bubbling fountains, and the umbrageous woods, tempting with 
delicious fruits, and vestured with luxuriant foliage. He saw not around him the 
parched and sandy desert, limitless as the boundless ocean, over which the simoom 
of war, revenge and hate, cruelty, bigotry and superstition, had blown its blasts 
of ruin and of death! 

The limits of this review will not permit us to give even an epitome of the social, 
religious and political condition of the Past. Suffice it, that the most charitable 
survey over its decades of centuries, as a whole, will reveal comparatively little to 
gladden the heart of the statesman, the moralist, and the philanthropist. At no 
time has its social state been free from the mark of oppression on the part of supe- 
riors, and of servility on the part of inferiors. At no period has its religion been 
free from the taint of bigotry on the part of its teachers, and of superstition on the 
part of its followers. At no age has justice been the rule of the governor, and lib- 
erty the boon of the governed. Its religions have too often sanctified all the pas- 
sions which morality rebukes. Under its garb, war, lust, avarice, cruelty, mur- 
der, not unfreqhently raged in all the fury of their licentiousness. The heretic and 
the infidel were the chosen and permitted victims, upon whom the faithful might 
sate their devilish passions in the practice of any enormity. Liberty is no where 
named in its historic annals; or only so in connection with oppressions which fix 
upon the pretence of its existence the stamp of hypocrisy. It is uttered in earnest- 
ness of heart only by an occasional sorrowing spirit, who, from the very temple of 
tyranny, bewails the wrongs and the crimes of the Jerusalem around, wallowing in 
the splendors and luxuries of its sins ; or by some other heroic soul, who had strength 
enough to break the bonds of oppression, and daring enough to cheer the despondent 
hearts of the enslaved with songs of this birth-right, given them of Gop, and de- 
spoiled by man. 


The Past, so characterized by wrongs in its social, religious and political organiza- 
tions, could not have furnished, as our author claims for it, a soil for the genial 
growth and highest development of the virtues of reverence and humility. On the 
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other hand, it were impossible that there should be any healthy, stately growth of 
either. There could be no reverence, for ignorance was as pervading as the air; and 
knowledge is the very life of reverence. It is impossible to entertain reverence for 
the incomprehensible; but quite possible to harbor fear, and to cherish awe. The 
hidden power, the terrible majesty, the innate virtue of beings differing from them 
only in the blazonry of the jewels that glared their sight to blindness ; the mysteri- 
ous symbols and the imposing ceremonials that accompanied the teachings of religion 
and the administration of law; these might engender a craven fear, or an impalpable 
awe ; but they could never, from the ignorant mind, call forth a true and heart-felt 
reverence. There could be no humility ; for gratitude is its essence. Humility could 
not find genial growth among the lower orders, for gratitude cannot exist in the hearts 
of the multitude enslaved. Gratitude could not go out from the higher orders, either 
to Gop above, or to the herd beneath; for they held their very place and station by 
grossest wrongs to both. Humility could not flourish on such desert soil. 

This picture of our author, then, as we have before remarked, presents to view not 
the reality but the romance of the Past. In looking upon it, we cannot forbear an 
acknowledgment of the artistic grace displayed in its rich and gorgeous coloring, and 
in its representations, so glowing, and instinct with life. Nor can we help regretting 
that he did not place upon his canvas a sketch of the days of chivalry ; that era 
revealing the romance and poetry of the Heroic Past, and upon which his mind evi- 
dently dwelt while embodying some of his most delightful fancies. At the touch of 
his graphic pencil, with what distinctness would we see the army of knights and re- 
tainers of a half-dozen centuries gone, wending their toilsome way toward the holy 
city, to wrest from the galling clutch of the infidel the sacred shrine of their immacu- 
late Head, who, living, was the embodiment of the exalted virtues of the Christian 
faith, Seen with his poetic vision, how would their revengeful hate heighten into an 
heroic chivalry; their coarse and grating songs rise into a high-sounding melody ; 
their worn and soiled suits of mail become burnished, and gleam through the length- 
ened vista; each warrior, ‘clad in complete steel,’ become vestured in true nobility ; 
and the clanging of his armor grow musical in the mellowing distance, as ‘it floats 
down through the centuries between ! 

The Past is gone, with its institutions and its usages ; and with it has died, in the 
mind of our author, all faith in the permanent existence of the highest requisites for 
good government and social happiness. Monarchy has given place to republicanism, 
and the change is linked with destruction. The virtues of reverence and humility, 
on which he doats so earnestly and fondly, lie buried in the grave. Like the crus- 
tacea, the movement of his mind and affections is backward, ever backward ; never 
onward and upward, with a living faith in the promises of Gop and the virtues of 
humanity. 

It cannot be necessary for us to enter into any vindication of the Present. It is 
here, before us all. Here, with its enterprises of good, and its enterprises of evil. 
Here, with its tireless energies, whitening the sea and covering the land. Here, with 
its inventive power, compelling alike the emblem of wrath and the emblem of inno- 
cence —the lightning and the dove —to do the same bidding at its will. It is here, 
with its conquests of war and its conquests of peace ; with its institutions of learning 
and its institutions of crime; with its temples erected for the worship of Gop, and its 
penitentiaries raised for the glory of the devil. But we cannot pass the occasion, 
without noticing the imputation that the Present is devoid of a reverential spirit. 
We hold that reverence does exist among us, freely and naturally. It does not 
manifest itself, as did the fear and awe of the ancients, in rendering homage to the 
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surfaces of things —to accidental rank, as such; nor invest its possessors with adven- 
titious dignities and virtues, that it may bow down before the god of its own crea- 
tion. It does, however, bend lowly before the naked Truth—before untrammelled 
Right. And in this is our highest hope ; from it we draw our brightest auguries for 
the future. 

Far be it from us to prove ungrateful to the Past. We thank it for the lessons of 
wisdom inscribed upon all its pages of savanic lore. We thank it for the lyric 
sweetness of its rhythmed melody, and for the nobler strains of its heroic bards. We 
thank it for its valor displayed on field and wave, and for its higher valor shown in 
its martyrdoms for the Truth. And, infinitely beyond all, we thank Gop that Hz 


has bound us of the Present to the Past, by ties indissoluble, through a Saviour and 
a Salvation. 


Tue Epocu or Creation; or, the Scripture Doctrine contrasted with the Geological Theory. 

By Eveazar Lorp. In one volume: pp. 311. New York: Cuaries Scripner. 

We have read this work with pleasure and profit; and while we are compelled 
in the main to differ from the intelligent author, we acknowledge the force of many 
of his arguments, and think them worthy of a careful consideration. So long as 
human knowledge is mixed with a degree of uncertainty, there will be different 
opinions and conflicting theories ; and more especially, in considering the mighty and 
mysterious changes of the past. Geology was originally pursued as a distinct 
science, by men who were above the influence of prejudice, and who scorned an 
improper use of their knowledge. By them it was not arrayed against the Mosaic 
cosmogony. Then, as now, the true student of science looked to the sacred record 
as the only testimony worthy of belief; and considered the natural phenomena so 
far only as they went to explain the sacred record, or aided him to read it rightly, 
But as the early conjectures seemed to conflict with the inspired history, the unbe- 
lieving made use of them in their arguments denying the authenticity and truthful- 
ness of the sacred writings. By this means the whole army of clergy was excited 
to a general and ill-judged attack on the science. 

It cannot be denied that, with a literal interpretation of the inspired volume, a 
disagreement between the friends of the two records is unavoidable ; but it is very 
generally conceded that a more liberal view not only fully reconciles the geological phe- 
nomena with the Mosaic account, but illustrates and proves the truth of both. Recent 
discoveries have done much to harmonize all that had even the appearance of oppo- 
sition, and to bfing the savan and the theologian together as co-workers on broad 
and liberal grounds, where, rising above the letter into the spirit of the inspired 
writings, and from isolated discoveries to great principles, they found themselves in 
the presence of the same Almighty Power, who, writing not alone on the stones of 
Sinai, but on all, has left unmistakable evidence of His own great being in every 
department of the universe. 

In these views Mr. Lorp does not fully agree with us. He defends the Scriptural 
account of the creation in its literal sense, and refuses all geological aid in its inter- 
pretation. Thig task he has performed with great ingenuity and force ; and to those 
who entertain similar views, he has given an interesting and valuable commentary. 
His style is clear and forcible, and his arguments generally well directed. His 
reviews of Professor Hrroncocs’s Geology and Hue Mriuer’s ‘ Foot-prints’ may 
be considered the ablest portions of his book ; but we think we discover a spirit which 
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should not be found in scientific and theological discussions. Sarcasm can have but 
little influence in settling important questions of any character, and least of all in 
matters of this nature. We are not certain that we do Mr. Lorp justice in these 
reflections ; but if we do, we would persuade him to leave such feelings to the editor 
of the ‘Literary World, and others of similar elements, to whom they properly 
belong. 

In conclusion, we recommend the book to our readers, and particularly to those 
who are interested in the discussion. While we differ in our views, we are anxious 
to see both sides of the great question fully and clearly presented, so that knowledge 
may be increased and truth attained. We need original thinkers, who are ready to 
take the responsibility of a new thought, and who, like our author, are willing to 
attack the strong places of science. To such we give a hearty welcome. 


OvuTLines or a System or Mecuanicat Puitosopny: Being a Research into the Laws of 


Force. By Samuet Exxtiotr Corizs. In one volume: pp. 336. Boston: LirrLe anp 
Brown. 4 


Ir these ‘ Outlines’ prove correct, new experiments must be made, and systems 
yet unknown adopted. The beautiful discoveries of Newton, proved by innumerable 
concurring phenomena, and acquiesced in by philosophers of every grade and charac- 
ter, will be remembered only with the errors of the past. That mighty chain of 
gravitation which binds the universe together; that directs the motions of the 
heavenly bodies ; limits their wanderings, and regulates their varied influences ; and 
on the supposition of which the forces of nature have been calculated, the planets 
weighed, and their localities pointed out before they had been seen by the eye of 
science ; must yield its supremacy to the innate force of matter. The problem of 
the three bodies must be opened again ; and the calculations of CLarraut, D’ ALEM- 
Bert and Evier proved the foolishness of great men. Some other cause must be 
shown for the harmony discovered by the immortal La Pracr; and the labors of 
Avams and Leverrirr, to which the civilized world turned with the profoundest 
reverence, must be treated as happy accidents. 

But are they true? Is there a natural force in each element, by which motion is 
produced, and through which all natural phenomena may be explained? These 
are questions of importance, suggested not alone by these ‘Outlines, but by every 
inquiring mind. There are many things unexplained by gravitation, or any other 
known element. Into the mysterious workings of the universe we are enabled to 
penetrate to certain fixed points, but there the lights of science leave us, bewildered, 
in the presence of potencies unexplained and of beauties indescribable. No human 
eye can detect the secret of their harmony, because the Power which moves the 
machinery is behind the horizon that binds all mortal vision. All human theories 
may be questioned, nay, they should be. If we would advance, we must examine and 
reéxamine every position taken in our progress; open and reépen every question 
so long as arguments can be added or doubts suggested. In this opinion our author 
fully agrees with us. With a boldness which we admire, and a force which com- 
mands respect, he attacks our oldest and best-supported theories. Nor is his book a 
mere attack upon the views and theories of others; he offers something in their 
place. The Vandal may level the most perfect edifice, but it requires the skill of 
civilization and refinement to erect one worthy of admiration. This our author has 
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done. While he denies the theory of gravitation, and all the influences of such a force, 
he supplies its place in the universe by other potencies of equal extent and influence. 
He attempts to prove that there is a transferable, diffusible, independent and in- 
destructible force in every thing, sufficient to secure the harmony of motion. He 
meets the theory of gravitation with many objections, which he thinks cannot be 
urged against his theory of force. In this connection he quotes from Newton : 
*‘Wov cp it were permitted us to deduce the other phenomena of nature from mechanical 
principles, and by the same kind of reasoning ; for many things lead me to suspect that all these 
phenomena depend on certain forces by which the particles of bodies are either urged toward 
each other, through causes not yet known, and cohere according to regular figures, or are repelled 
and recede from each other; which forces being unknown, philosophers have hitherto made 
their attempts upon nature in vain.’ Our author adds: * We are disposed to believe that the 
ultimate particles of bodies have an orbital or rotary motion, intense in proportion to the cir- 
cumscribed space in which they move. In every mass, also, and at times extending beyond the 
mass, (as especially the object of perception in the magnet,) this motion exists, the phenomena 
of which are those of ee and the result of which is cohesion together with the phe- 


nomena of friction, and perhaps of chemical affinity. The force revolving in the mass is cohe- 
sion, out of the mass friction or pression, and the change of the structure of the mass is chemical 


action.’ 

He goes on to develop these ideas, and to prove the correctness of his theory, 
and closes this chapter with the following language: 

‘Ir may be objected to this view that the generalization is too far extended. But we can 
hardly err on this side. The present state of philosophy seems to demand generalization —the 
grouping together of the heretofore isolated action of nature. Nature has been too much par- 
celled out — too much separated into artificial departmerts. There have been too many tribunals 
set up, each with its own code of laws, Such divisions are not characteristic of the simplicity 
of truth, but have bee: made from the necessity of the case. There is an errorin the theory 
which relates to general principles. Gravitation cannot be brought down to the particulars; it 
will not apply to the minute. It has to be addeu to, or taken from; it has to be modified for 
every class of phenomena. Thus have we gravitation, attraction, elective attraction, capillary 
attraction, attraction of cohesion, attraction dynamic, attraction statical, attraction between ele- 
ments of one kind, attraction between masses of different kinds, and so on, almost without end; 
and in place of science giving method to the mind, clearness and distinctness to thought, the in- 
tellect is embarrassed in its attempts to assign to nature the modicum of order which the theory 
itself may have in minds of the greatest str.ngth.’ 

Our author finds great, indeed insurmountable difficulty, in trying to reconcile 
different phenomena with the action of particular laws. Thus in reference to the 
gravitation of the atmosphere, and its density and weight, he finds it necessary to 
reject the theory of Gatiteo, TorriceLii and Pascat, because it does not fully ex- 
plain the atmospheric phenomena. If the force of attraction, he thinks, acted on 
the whole atmosphere as one volume, it would be of as uniform density as a mass of 
granite; and that if it operated on each particle according to its distance from the 
centre of attraction, the difference in the weight of different strata would be far less 
than that apparently indicated by the barometer. Again, he writes: ‘It is sup- 
posed that heat always rarefies the air, and that cold condenses it, yet it is contended 
that the lower’strata of the atmosphere are not only more dense than the upper, but 
that they contain more heat.’ This, he thinks, is directly oppased to the law as 
stated. And if it is true, he argues that there should be an upward current of wind 
to correct the action of gravitation. 

If the intelligent author of this work would stop to consider the many necessary 
special provisions in the universe, beautiful in themselves, and indispensable in the 
economy of nature, we think he would attach less importance to all arguments of 
this character. Experiments have shown us that the exception to which he refers 
does exist; and more, that it is indispensably necessary to the life and growth of 
animate nature. Water is also expanded by heat, and condensed by cold, but there 
is an important exception to this general law. Water is condensed to a certain point 
only, after which it is expanded by cold, and it is owing to this provision that our 
lakes and rivers are kept liquid during the winter. We might refer to many other 
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instances of this character, but it would be useless. There are limits to the action 
of every natural law, as well as exceptions to their operation. All nature appears 
to be full of these provisions, and it is these which make it so difficult to establish 
general laws. 

But we must dismiss this interesting and scholar-like work. We do so, however, 
with reluctance. We would say more of an original and laborious argument like 
this than our space permits. We do not agree with the author. We prefer the 
Newronin theory to his, because it is venerable with age, has been proved by the 
experiments and calculations of centuries; because it accounts for most, if not all of 
the natural phenomena, and because it has received the approval of the greatest 
minds the world ever contained; men who stand as beacon-lights in the history of 
the human mind and of its achievements, and to whom the world is more largely in- 
debted than to its statesmen and warriors: but we do not think that all is yet 
known, and that no farther discoveries are to be made. The field has been but 
partially explored. 

We sincerely hope that Mr. Cortes may be encouraged to continue his labors, and 
to publish a more elaborate work ; for which he has the materials already collected. 
He is a ripe scholar, and is well acquainted with the subject; and as he ‘ works be- 
yond the surface of things, he will prepare the way for others, if he fails himself; 
and while he induces farther thought on subjects and theories which are now received 
as settled, he will either contribute to confirm us in our present opinions, or force us 
to strike out new ones for ourselves. 


Tue Lapies or THE Covenant. In one volume: pp. 346. Published by J. S. Repriz.p, 

Clinton-Hall Buildings, corner of Beekman and Nassau-streets. 

Tus is areprint of an English book, ‘got up’ in admirable style. It consists of a 
series of biographies of some of those noble women who suffered in the cause of 
religious and civil liberty during the great struggle of the Scottish Covenanters; a 
field which has been trodden by no other writer, and which has all the freshness of 
novelty. Most of these sketches are historical, and give a vivid picture of the zeal 
and sufferings of those female martyrs, who, although they repel somewhat our 
sympathies by something too masculine and stern in their characters, yet fill us with 
admiration for their patient endurance of trials and unfaltering adherence to the 
cause they espoused. It was not merely from the natural impulse of woman’s heart 
to stand by a husband when proscribed and hunted down for opinion’s sake that they 
braved torture and even death, but they acted from a deep sense of religious obliga- 
tion, a conscientious belief that the form of church government the Sruarts were 
attempting to force upon them was contrary to the Word of Gop, and that for which 
they were contending vital to the interests of Christianity. Never did a severer trial 
pass over the Church of Scotland than during this persecution. Previously she had 
fought, with various success, many a battle against kings and statesmen. Often de- 
feated, she soon rallied her forces, and recovered the ground lost. But during this 
long persecution it was all disaster. She was not destroyed, but she was cast down 
and trodden under foot. All she could do was to exercise patience and fortitude 
under the fury of her enemies. These women form a part of the ‘great cloud of 
witnesses’ with which we are encompassed. Though belonging to past generations 
whose bodies are now sleeping beneath the heather, and whose spirits have gone to 
the eternal world, ‘they yet speak. 
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More ‘Last Worps’ rrom ‘Cart Benson.’— Our friend Benson, before ‘ going 
down to the sea’ (we hope not into it) in one of our noble steam-ships, has had 
barely time to correct a few errors, partly his own and partly the proof-reader’s, 
which crept into his last hurried letter to the Eprror. 


Ep. KNICKERBOCKER. 


Dear Knick.: There is just time to bid you good-bye again, as we are standing, 
so to speak, with one foot on land and the other on board. Two or three little typo- 
graphical slips in my last I want to correct. Cento(r)ism is obvious ; occidus and 
amplexa any one’s knowledge of metre would enable him to rectify into occiduo and 
amplexu ; teneatis (in the ‘ Anna’) might perhaps be recognized, though stripped of 
its initial ; but nemini for memini (in the third line of the same) may have puzzled 
some. In the quotation from Ovi, parte should have been latere: that I believe 


was my fault. _ Also there was a sentence left out to this effect: that the non-use of 
cano as applied to singing birds was rendered more extraordinary by its wse in refer- 
ence to croaking birds; corvus canit, parre recinentis omen, etc. Talking of mis- 
prints and your hypercritical friend who found fault with you for writing sobriquet, 
do you know that that is one of the most commonly mis-spelt French words? People 
are misled by the more familiar and somewhat similarly-sounding word bouquet, 
improperly written by some boguet, I had written sowbriquet myself the other day, 
and it would have gone forth so to the world but for CratcHean’s foreman, (who is a 
very sharp man at his business, by the way, and has all his wits about him.) That 
evening I tried experiments among my friends, and found that most of them (including 
one who was actually born in Paris) spelt the word with the superfluous w. 
Apropos of the American-Parisian above mentioned. He said rather a good thing 
the other day, me judice. Two stout ‘ Union men, who would go out of the way any 
day to catch a ‘ fugitive’ for a ‘Southern brother, were driving in a gig, and nearly 
all but pitched into one of those carriage-traps that our corporation and contractors 
are in the habit of sprinkling about the avenues. They were detailing their ‘inkling 
of adventure’ very circumstantially. ‘So, quoth Henri, ‘you came near changing 
your politics. ‘ How so?’ asked one of the almost sufferers. ‘ Because you had like 
to become sewered men. I call that not bad for an impromptu. Do you know if 
this is old? An acquaintance says it is, but J never heard it. ‘ What is the cheapest 
way to get a musical instrument? Buya shilling’s worth of physic at the druggist’s, 
and they'll give you a vial in’ At any rate, I am sure this one isn't old; it’s bad 
enough to be bran-new. ‘Why ought a ballet-girl to be good at philosophy? 
Because she has been accustomed to play-toe’ Beat that if you can: and so good- 
bye! 


Cart BENSON. 





Editor's Table. 


Gluder the Onl. 


‘VULTUS EST IWDEX AaNWimt:.’ 


SCENE: THE EDITOR'S SANCTUM.—TIME: PAST TWELVE OCLOCK AT NIGHT 


Eprror. — Exizasera Barrett is a great woman. 
Movuser.— Whoo ? 


Eprror.— Exizaserh Barrett. She has written no less than eighty-seven 
sonnets | 


Mouser (stretches jirst one wing and then the other, with an expression of intense 
weariness): Whoo! 

Eprror.— Yet Dutor, a French poet, even went beyond that. He lost his papers, 
and with them, as he complains, three hundred sonnets! ‘What!’ exclaim his 
friends, ‘three hundred?’ ‘Yes, blank sonnets; bouts-rimés: all they wanted was 


the filling up!’ By the way, I have somewhere a letter on this very subject, from | 


an old friend, a poor clergyman and poet, as yet unpublished. It is in the following 
words : 


Movser. — To-whit: 


Eprtor (reads): ‘Sonnets I take to be the last remnants of that species of in- 
vention which formerly sprouted out in numberless petty devices, such as anagrams, 
charades, chronograms, lypograms, acrostics, and the like. They belong to the age 
of powder and periwigs, clipped hedges, and yews trimmed into monsters; when 
men, in order to be elegant, were obliged, as Ben Jonson writes, 

‘To pump for those hard trifles Anagrams 
Or Eteosticks, or your finer flams 
Of Eggs, and Halberds, Cradles, and a Hearse, 
A pair of scissors, and a comb in verse.’ 

‘Byron says, in a letter to Moore, ‘I never wrote but one sonnet before, and that 
was not in earnest, and many years ago, as an exercise; and I will never write 
another. They are the most puling, petrifying, stupidly platonic compositions’ To 
which I subscribe. I do not mean to say that good sonnets have not been written. 
I have seen such ; it is the school that is bad. They are like Flemish pictures, or as 
the painter said of the sardines, ‘ Little fishes done in oil’ But as I have been 
requested to write a sonnet, I will not refuse you, yet I am sure I would not do so 
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again even for a friend ; that is, a friend for whom I had an especial regard: son- 
neteering is too nice a matter ; the better done, the worse ; and I think, with Disraxti, 
‘ Extreme exactness is the sublime of fools.’ Nevertheless here is the thing. If you 
wish to put it among your ‘ Knick’- knacks, you have my consent thereto, thinking 
that it may do some good :’ . 
*A sonnet?’ well, if it’s within my ken, 
I°ll write one with a moral. When a boy, 
One Christmas morn I went to buy a toy, 
Or rather we; I and my brother Ben; 
But so it chanced that day I had but ten 
Cents in my fist, but as we walked, ‘ Be goy- 
Blamed’ if we didn’t meet one Par McCoy, 
An Irishman, one of my father’s men, 
Who four more gave, which made fourteen together. 
Just then I spied, in most unlucky minute, 
A pretty pocket-wallet; like a feather 
My money buys it. Ben began to grin it: 
* Youre smart,’ says he; ‘you’ve got a heap of leather, 
But where’s them cents you wanted to put init?’ 


Eprror. — Past one o'clock, Mouser. 
Mouser. — T’ woo! 


Gossip Wirg READERS AND CorRESPONDENTS.—Here is an extract from a letter 
written by a lady-friend of ours, resident in San Francisco, to another lady-friend 
‘of ours’ in New-York, which seems to us to present a graphic picture of life in 
the former ‘ diggings” The letter was written soon after the last destructive fire, 
which consumed, for the second time, the best part of the great California capital: 


‘ Berore this letter reaches you, you will have heard that we have again been nearly burned 
up. Just one week ago to-day I was nearly all ready for church, hat on and tied, when the 
alarm of ‘ Fire’ was given; and an alarm here has a very different effect from one in New-York. 
Every body is at once panic-struck, and run immediately to the hills for protection. In five 
minutes our house presented a singular scene. Every body was ‘picking up his own.’ My 
husband said, ‘Take care of your clothes, and let every thing else go!’ He said this because 
ladies’ garments are the most difficult things to obtain here. I concluded to make a frolic of the 
matter, thinking all the while that it was ridiculous to be in such a hurry ; but only for a short 
time was I laboring under this impression. I never in my life saw such flames as roared, and 
surged, and ‘ licked with crimson tongues the open sky.’ The atmosphere of our house soon 
became so hot that I was glad enough to vacate it. Just fancy Mr. H —— and myself running 
up a high hill, I with a copy of Tasso and Danrs in one hand, and my jewel-box in the other. 
Before I left I took a hasty glance into the kitchen; saw our dinner lying on the table ; hesitated 
a moment as to whether it would not be more sensible to leave the books and take the beef, but 
finally concluded the beef could stand the fire best, and so left it, not expecting to see either 
our dinner or our house again. I begged very hard to be permitted to remove some of our fur- 
niture, but ny husband said, ‘No.’ I did, however, secure my beautiful curtains. Twenty-five 
dollars a load (the ‘fire price’ at San Francisco) makes people rather reluctant to try to save 
their goods from conflagration. From the house to which we had fled upon the hiil, we could 
look down upon the whole scene. By three o’clock the fire had been so far subdued that it was 
considered safe to return. We found our faithful old cook in the kitchen, shelling peas, with the 
fire raging all around her. She hadn’t moveda peg. The building was as hot as if it had actu- 
ally been on fire; but the old woman said she ‘ kind o’ mistrusted ’t wasn’t a-goin’ to burn up 
that time!” 

* Now I keep all my clothes packed up, ready to move at any moment. Had this fire originated 
a block from us, I should have had no time to save any thing. After this I shall be prepared, 
unless it comes next door; then I shall consider it fortunate if I get away myself. At the first 
toll of the bell there are thousands of people rushing into the streets, looking on, and letting 
the fire take its course, They can do nothing, except to do what I saw done, take up rich car- 
pets and hang them over the fronts of houses. They are in truth perfectly powerless here: no 
water, no engines, and every thing so dry ; and yet the broad Pacific is all around us, I think if 
afew more enterprising Yankees were here it would be put to some use. 
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*I can’t for the life of me realize that I am in the United States. It is very far from ‘ civiliza- 
tion,’ yet, in more meanings than one. It is amusing to sit at our window and see the different 
nations pass ; 80 many ‘ Chineses,’ as Mi.Ton calls them, and so many curious-looking people ; 
the men mostly covered with hair. Our house is in a central situation, so that we see all that is 
going on— sometimes too much. . . . I often sigh for some female friend; one whom I 
could sit and sew or read with. It would make the hours pass very pleasantly. 

‘I think it is a sad place, this same San Francisco. In the first place, there are so many bad 
women here that ladies can scarce go into the street. This prevents almost all social visiting at 
night. You know what a coward I always was in the streets of New-York, so you can well im- 
agine that I seldom go out here, and I should die to be left alone at home. At first my husband 
would not let me sit at the windows; ‘and never, upon any occasion, to open the door in the 
day-time!’ . . . Iwish you could look out of our windows just now and see the wind blow ! 
At eleven it begins, and blows a perfect hurricane until night. I have not seen a rainy day 
since I left New-York —not one; and every day we sit down with a large fire in the parlor. 
And still they tell me, ‘ You must like our climate!’ Perhaps so; but I like the climate of New- 
York, better. 

‘Would n’t you like to know a little something about the expenses of house-keeping here- 
about? Premising that we pay two hundred dollars a month for a ‘comfortable’ house, and 
our cook a hundred and fifty, just take a few things for our dinner to-day, and, as J—— used to 
say,‘ then you come at it’ a little. Cook told me yesterday she could make us a good maccaroni 
pudding: so I sent out for a dozen maccaronis, ‘ only’ a shilling apiece ; six eggs, ten shillings ; 
one quart of milk, seventy-five cents; to say nothing of jelly. (The ‘good things’ take ‘the 
money!’) I’ve just sent out for a quart of vinegar, four shillings; a bar of common soap, five 
shillings; while even the water that we use costs us a dollar a day, which does not include our 
water for washing. A little waiter-girl receives twenty-five dollars a month, and washing ‘ done 
out’ is at five dollars the dozen! . . . Tell ——, when he sits in his comfortable pew at 
Grace-church on Sundays, to think of our privilege in that respect, here in San Francisco. Such 
a church as we attend I never saw before; a mere shed, with rough benches. But there is not 


the slightest use in building a handsome church here, for it issure to burn down. And ‘such is 
life’ in California’s chief capital.’ 


Puncruat to the day and hour, we have ‘ The North-American Review’ for 
October. It is a very good number, although some of the papers are rather dry. 
As among the best of them, we regard the two upon the ‘ Life and Poetry of 
Worpswortn, and ‘ Parkman’s History of Pontiac's War’ We heartily endorse 
the just praise bestowed upon Professor Reep, of Philadelphia, in the first of the 
above-named papers. Mr. Reep’s edition of ‘Worpswortn’s Poetical Works’ is 
truly a noble one, and its two illustrations most creditable to those excellent artists, 
Messrs. Trourman and Hayes, Philadelphia. ‘ We cannot conclude our article, says 
the reviewer, ‘ without a notice of the great service Professor ReEp has rendered to 
the American public, as the editor of the works of Worpsworts and of his Me- 
moirs. His notes on the poet’s writings evince an intelligent and genial appreciation 
of the author, and tend to cultivate the like quality in others; and his additions to 
the memoirs furnish no inconsiderable portion of the most interesting matter they 
contain. Mr. Rep has lately published a new, and now complete, edition of the 
poet’s works, in a handsome volume, with convenient indices; a book which no 
American library should be without” In treating of Mr. Parxman’s book, already 
noticed somewhat at large in the Knickersocker, the reviewer commends the great 
spirit and fidelity with which the author has executed his task, and the large amount 
and variety of interesting and relevant material which he has amassed and deftly 
arranged. He also warmly commends a previous work of the same author, the 
‘Oregon Trail; which was written for the Kyickersocker. Several sketches 
from the same pen, which preceded it in these pages, were remarkable for the 
Coorer-like faithfulness of their descriptions of forest-life and scenery. The present 
work places Mr. Parkman in the front rank of American historians, . . . THERE 
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is some fervency in the following, and the theme is one that demands it. The man 
who can keep a dinner-table waiting, must at an early period of his life have com- 
mitted some murder or other which he ‘ thought very little of at the time,’ but which 
gradually led him down through profane swearing, disturbing a Methodist meeting, 
procrastination, etc., to the awful vice of coming ‘ Zoo Late to Dinner :’ 


> 
Lives there a man with soul so small, Aid me, ye gods! to curse the man, 
Who, summoned to the banquet-hall, If such there be, although I can 
Accepts, then does not come ? Scarcely believe ’t is true: 
Or coming, is so very late Oh! may his soup be ever cold, 
The guests are all compelled to wait, His fish a little bit too old, 
W rapped in the darkest gloom ? Ilis meat burned through and through! 
If such there be, go! mark him well, And when he dies, for die he must, 
And never be your dinner-bell And mingles with his kindred dust, 
To him a well-known sound: _ Alas! poor hapless sinner ! 
Never invite him to your board, Stop, stranger, as you tread the path, 
For if you do, mark well my word, And read this simple epitaph : 
He *ll always late be found. * Always too late to dinner!’ 


J. Howarnp WaAINnwRIGHr?r, 


TuerreE is not a little amusing gossip in the missive of our correspondent at 
C ——, Indiana ; ‘as par examp.’: 


‘Tnave some ‘good times’ in perusing your ‘ Gossip’ with readers; and especially did I enjoy 
myself hugely in reading some extracts from the memoirs of WiLt1aAM DgLaney Patron, with 
whom I furmed an acquaintance some years since, during a residence in Belmont county, Ohio, 
immediately adjoining the bailiwick in which the aforesaid WILL1aAM DeLaney exercised the func- 
tions of High Sheriff. He is a veritable personage, I assure you. His ‘ Memvirs’ are somewhat 
grandiloquent, certainly ; but I think he could be equalled, if not excelled, in this Hoosier 
*ked’ntry.’ 

‘I have looked in vain for a copy of an ‘ 4ddress to the Patriotic Voters of the Fourth Congres- 
sional District, written by one Joun G, CHAPMAN, an unfledged lawyer, during an exciting Con- 
gressional canvass that shook the hills and jarred the rivers of Indiana, about the year of Gop 
°35. It bezins thus: ‘Man, vain man, cruel, credulous, prejudiced, pusillanimous, and egotism!’ 
and the author concludes by exhorting the free and enlightened voters to + approach the polls, 
and vote for Raripen with reverence, and dignity, and contempt!’ The address abounds in the 
most fulsome laudations of his favorite candidate, and Cuapman followed it up by divers volun- 
tary appeals to the voters aforesaid ; till RarrpeNn, who could not breast the storm of ridicule 
called forth thereby, sent him a message that he would cow-skin him, if he ever heard of his 
writing another line in his behalf! Iam sorry I cannot find the address; but ex uno disce omnes. 
[have said that Cuapman was unfledged when he wrote for the patriotic voters, or rather to 
them ; and compared with some of the efforts of maturer years, it is as a Satyr to Hyperion. A 
friend has promised me one of his ‘ e-forts’ when prosecuting a poor devil who was indicted in 
the Elkhart Circuit Court, and who had, as he averred in the indictment, ‘ with force and arms, 
at the said county of Elkhart, feloniously stolen, taken and carried away one quart of a certain 
spirituous liquor, commonly called whiskey.’ The same friend promises me to reduce to writing 
and send tg,me a speech of ‘our hero,’ when called to order in our State Senate. You shall 
have it. 

* Let me give you (for I infer from the ‘Gossip’ that you enjoy a laugh after dinner) a speech 
tkat I actually heard. In the autumn of 1843 I made my ‘star-entrée’ into R —— county, in 
this State, with a license in my pocket, obtained about six weeks before, that authorized me ‘to 
practise law in the Circuit and Inferior Courts of Record in the State of Indiana ;’ and between 
you and me, dear Knick., that same license and nine one-dollar bills of scrip on the White Water 
Valley Canal Company were about a// I had in my pocket. I found it a land of thorns and 
thistles, inhabited by a set of Gop-forsaken Arabs, who were disposed to sneer at a young gen- 
tleman who wore ‘store-clothes’ and kept his boots blacked, albeit he blacked them himself. I 
left after having staid one year, during which I rather fear I ‘appeared’ on the stump for Cuay 
and FRELINGHUYSEN more frequently than I appeared at the bar of the Randolph Circuit Court in 
behalf of any unfortunate clients who chose to deliver themselves up to my tender mercies. But 
I wander. The attorneys were illiterate men, who read the speeches of Puittips, Curran and 
Emmu«t. and made them their models; per consequence, they indulged in a style of speaking 
which might be termed * subloom ;’ a style of oratory not described by BLarr or Lord Kaimes, 
but which was very common in the Eleventh Judicial Circuit, and signifies one degree beyond 
the sublime, 
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‘During my sojourn, I one day stepped into the office of Squire CoLerove to listen to the pro- 
ceedings in a trial then and there pending, in a suit which a certain citizen, ‘liber et legalis homo, 
had brought against another, to recover damages for the value of a certain dog which the latter 
had, under circumstances of peculiar atrocity, ‘with force and arms, unlawfully shot, killed, 
wounded, injured and destroyed, to the damage of said plaintiff in the sum of forty-five dollars ;’ 
at least so said the declaration. Conerove, the Justice, had a very red head; the attorney for 
the defence was BeartiE McCLe.uanp, an Irishman, whose countenance furnished indubitable 


evidence that its owner had had the small-pox: the attorney for the plaintiffwas one Zacnary 
Puckett, formerly Probate Judge. 


Fuckertrt had offered to introduce some evidence, which the 
Justice decided was inadmissible, whereupon he made a long speech to convince the Justice that 
his opinion was erroneous. CoLGRove told him that * The Court, as he loved to call his one- 
horse tribunal, had settled that point, and wished to hear no more argument. Thereupon Puckx- 


ETT arose from his seat,walked slowly up to the Justice, and fixing upon him an eye of fire, broke 
forth in this wise: 


** May it please *‘ The Court :’ The principle which I have asserted is as old as the everlasting 
granite hills of Ju-dar ; it are a principle high as heaven, and low down as hell. It is innate to 
the feelin’s of every man, across the great Sahara of whose bosom the sun of civilization have 
shot its vivifying rays! The finger of Provipence have written it onto the human heart in 
indelible colors ; and the very winds that soar at evening through the sycamore boughs bears this 
great truth upon their wings. This principle is solemnly sot out in the Declaration of American 
Independence, and as solemnly re-i-terated in the Constitution of the United States, and secured 
by Bills of Rights in the twenty-seven glorious States of this Union, which our | eroic fathers 


wrested from the thraldom of the British lion, like a brand plucked from the burning of a fire 


that is not quenched! But what, Sir, becomes of this glorious principle, if | who stand here to 


assert it am to be insulted bya d— d red-headed ’Squire, and a pock-marked Irish son of a ——!? 


‘But I won't finish the sentence. Suffice it to say, that about that time Judge Puckerr was 


seen lying upon the floor, and the Justice standing over him, with ‘hair stiff-bristling and ex- 
cited eye !’ 


Pror.e who have been accustomed to live in the quiet, unostentatious country 
are not a little astonished, we have observed, on coming to the city, to hear the terms 
‘crack-churches’ and ‘ fashionable preachers, which are so frequently made use of 
in the social conversation of the metropolis; and no marvel, when we think of the 
sad discrepanéy which the very words themselves imply. Our old correspondent 
‘Henry, now principal editor of ‘ The Picayune, a lively weekly of this city, has so 
well described the difference between a ‘crack-church’ and one that isn’t, that we 
venture to lay his sketch before our readers: 


‘THose who can’t pay eight hundred or a thousand dollars in a fashionable or ‘ crack-church’ 
are obliged to stay at home, unless they are humble enough to go to some of Gop’s temples 
where Christianity is not only preached but practised. We found our way into a‘ crack-church’ 
last Sunday, in the upper part of the city. Casting our left eye,as we entered, on a magnificent 
prayer-book, we observed in gilt letters the name of a millionaire with whose early history we 
were fully conversant. He started life as a clam-boy, and the old clam-boat to which he belonged 
used to be stationed near Washington-market until all its cargo of clams were sold out. He first 
acquired a few dollars capital. This he invested in the fish trade; speculated in eels, porgies, and 
other fish ; made a large sum of money, and finally succeeded in ‘cornering on shud ;’ bought 
up all the stock of the season, both in and out of the water, and sold them alterward at his own 
prices, and made fifty thousand dollars. He cut his murket associations, bought lots up town, 
now lives in the Fifth Avenue, and is a‘ big dog.’ As wealth increased, he found himself at the 
head of the * cod-fish aristocracy, to which of course he had access, from his former business, 
PHALON, the barber, was sent for; his daughters had their hair combed out and dressed for the 
first time; teachers of music, drawing, Italian, French, etce., were h red; and old Mr. Pores 
joined the church, and took a costly pew. We happened to get into it ; but we no sooner dis- 
covered where we were, than we made up our minds to vacate. We were too late. Old Mr. 
Pores came sailing up the aisle with his wife and daughters, dressed as though they had known 
*what was what’ all theirlives. Vo oura:tonishment, instead of shutting the pew-door in our 
face, he asked us to ‘keep ourseat.’ And did n’t we have a nice time of it! The mother looked 
at us — so did the daughters ; and they snuffled, and smelt their salts, wriggled about as though 
one of their father’s shad was in the slip. We felt annoyed, provoked ; forgot our prayers; didn’t 
hear a blessed word of the sermon, and came away disgusted with hypocritical upstarts. and with 
a determination next Sunday to go to a free church. Our ideas of pure, undefiled religion are 
drawn from the recorded life of our Lorp and Saviour, Jesus Curist. He was a living exam- 
ple of humility, charity, love; in fact, of a// that was good and lovely. Some of his chosen dis- 
ciples were very close imitators of their Lorp and Master: and though they were by profession 
fish-catchers (we are not aware that they were clam-catchers or fish-speculators) like \.r. Porete 
they were not above other men because of their success or money. We wonder whether there 
will be any upper places, best seats, private pews in the great temple above, where the souls of 
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rich people may be at their ease, and where poor folks can’t intrude? Christian churches! 
Christian rich men! We will say nothing more, and then we shall have less idle words to answer 
for at the day of judgment. Our costly churches are filled with Dives sorts of people, and are no 
places for the poor Lazarus,’ 


‘Henry’ had premised that he was well dressed, and his manner appropriate to 
the place and the occasion, and hence his annoyance and anger. On the following 
Sabbath he visited a church of a different character, the services at which we shall 
permit him to describe in our next number. . . . We were called for the other 
day, by a public spirited and benevolent citizen, to accompany himself and our friend 
Dempster, the well-known Scottish vocalist, upon a visit to the Asylum for the Blind. 
It was an occasion of great interest to us; and our town-readers are little aware of 
what they miss, in not paying an occasional visit to this noble institution. Its officers 
are courteous and obliging, and seem to emulate each other in unobtrusive attentions 
to visitors. Mr. Dempster sang several of his sweet and tender songs, and it was 
deeply interesting to watch the emotions which were excited, as displayed in the varied 
expressions of the upturned faces of those who ‘sat in darkness’ before him. ‘Tears, 
silent tears’ gathered in the sightless orbs of many of the children; and when Mr, 
Dempster had finished, Miss Cynru1a Buttock, a young, gifted girl, of great sim- 
plicity and purity of character, came up on the dais or platform, and in a singularly 
sweet and well-modulated voice addressed him in these lines of her own composi- 
tion: 

‘Sorry trembling, sweetly playing Hath a plaintive note of sadness, 
O’er the heart’s enraptured string, Wooing erring ones to prayer. 
Are the tuneful notes of gladness ne 
We with joy thy coming sing. ‘Sing the merry songs of Scotland, 
: : Sing thy plaintive strains once more ; 
* Yes, with heart-felt joy we greet thee, Let the gushing tears of pity 
For thy tones are lingering yet Fall as they have fall’n before. 
In the flowery haunts of mem’ry : 
Can the ravished ear forget ? ‘ May the buds of hope celestial 
Blossom in thy soul for aye ; 
‘What is music? To the sightless Son of music, may life’s evening 
°T is a world of beauty bright ; Like a sun-beam pass away. 
Thought enriched by sound may gather ; 
More than rainbow-hues of sight. ‘Sing when Love is weeping o’er thee, 
And the white-robed throng rejoice ; 
‘ Music hath a voice of gladness Open wide the gates of glory, 
When the heart is crushed with care: Sing to Gop, who gave thee voice!’ 

We should have premised that Mr. Dempster had previously sung before the 
blind pupils, and that they now welcomed his second visit with unusual demonstra- 
tions of delight. The case of one of these unfortunate children, a pleasant and inter- 
esting little girl of fourteen, was so peculiar, that we cannot forbear mentioning it 
here. When about three years old, a sliver from a board, which her father was cut- 
ting for some domestic purpose, flew into her eye, and put it out. Some two years 
after, an angry hen, one of whose chickens she was endeavoring to catch, flew at the 
little girl, and before she could prevent it, literally picked her remaining eye from its 
socket. Think of this! We thought of it, this cool October night, with the first 
small fire of the season glowing in the sanctum-grate, and dark lustrous eyes — large, 
bright, and healthful — looking up at us from the just-restored fur-rug whereon the 
little juveniles aforetime flourished, and are now flourishing yet again, with abundant 

o 
glee. *Giory to THEE, O Gop! this night, 
” For all the blessings of the light!’ 


should be the grateful tribute of every father and mother looking into the dear eyes 
of their children. ‘Who made them to differ’ from the poor innocents with whom 
we so deeply sympathize? . . . Some of our ‘cheap and nasty literature’ is 
offered to the public under rather doubtful endorsement. Our friend of the ‘Albion’ 
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weekly journal seems to question this ‘extravagant praise of trashy volumes’ And 
no wonder. Think of an indifferent half-bound pamphlet-book, badly printed and 
worse written, going forth with such recommendations as these: 
‘A rirst-rate book, and no mistake! Its pages is full of instructive amusement and entertain- 
ment.’— London Times. 

‘We don’t know as we ever seen a book more amusing.’ — London Quarterly Review. 


‘A most pleasing work, of unqualified perception and an indefinable interest, that excites 
while it instructs all classes of individuals in community.’ — London Examiner. 


‘PeRuAPs one of the best books of its kind that have appeared since ‘ The Mysteries of Paris’ 
Mr. Dickens, Joun Bunyan, and Macautay’s style is embodied and personified in its glowing 
and goud pages.’ — London Spectator. 

The pulflic will begin to call for data by and by, if these gross impositions are con- 
tinued. . . . Tuts passage came to mind just now, as we were bidding an old 
friend ‘ good-night’ at the door, and looking up at the stars that gemmed the deep- 
blue October sky : ‘ The stars, with their all-eloquent silence, seem to reduce all our 
schemes into nothing; tg make our short-lived perplexities ludicrous, ourselves and 
our ways like a ‘ tale told by an idiot.’ What a cold reply they seem to give to all 
human works and questionings!’ . . . A youNG correspondent sends us some 
lines beginning, ‘ Let it pass, let it pass, let it pass!) We repeat with him his third 
line, in respect of his ‘ poetry :’ ‘ Let it pass, let it pass, let it pass —let it go!’ Se- 
riously, ‘H—, 

You’re not a poet, 
And you’d better know it: 





and this advice we give in all friendliness, Moreover, you'll live to thank us for 
it, we are quite sure. Your name and address are safe with us, of course. . . . It 
was Dr. Jounson, we think, who said, that the most unpleasant ten minutes of the 
day was when a man was waiting for his bill after dinner at an inn. Mr. SHELLEY 
the popular restaurateur in Broadway, has obviated this unpleasantness entirely 
When your order is completed, for whatever luxury his abundant larder may con- 
tain, and it is served smoking hot before you, a servant lays quietly down a small 
colored card, on the underside of which is the simple amount of your bill. This card 
is handed at the office-bar with the money, without trouble as to making change, 
or from the stupidity, not to say dishonesty, of waiters, etc. . . . How much wit, 
how much genuine bonhomie, there is in our American newspapers! We verily believe 
that there is more ‘fun’ in one of them, as a class, than in any twenty of any other 
country. We have been more and more impressed with this since we have begun to 
receive exchanges. Now in a single number‘of a far-western paper, which we have 
just opened, from the ‘Keokuk’ region, we find these remarks: ‘ We have three times 
put on a clean shirt to call upon the Governor, but could n’t see him. Now the 
Governor is respectfully informed that we cannot afford to make another such a run 
upon our linen; and if we are to have the honor of making his acquaintance, he will 
have no reason to complain if we are not alt wether in trim!’ This, from the same 
paper, is almost as ‘off-hand’ and characteristic: ‘The remark that ‘There is more 
pleasure in giving than receiving’ is supposed to apply chiefly to medicines, kicks, 
and advice’ . . . Tae exhibition of ‘ 7he New-York Gallery of the Fine Arts’ 
is again open. The interest of the collection has been much enhanced by the addi- 
tion to it of several fine works of art. ‘ The Knight of Seyn; by Leurze, is one of 
these, and is a picture which embraces all the excellences of his pencil. Another 
is a portrait of Lady Betitaaven, by Raxsury, and is worthy of study by all those 
who ‘limn the features of the gentler sex’ The Gallery owns the master-pieces of 
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Corr, Mount, Inman, Epmonps and Fiaae, beside other pictures of great merit ; to 
which may be added Brown’s statue of Rurn, which has never received a tithe of 
the admiration it deserves. Apart from the intrinsic merit of the works of art 
belonging to the Gallery, and as a farther motive to excite the interest of amateurs 
in its favor, the Gallery is the only monument to the memory of a noble man, 
Luman Reep. The present condition of art in this city is largely owing to his active 
and judicious patronage; and by his individual example alone he gave an impetus 
to the cause, the force of which is still apparent. Nor should we omit to add, that 
to his son-in-law, Mr. JonarHan Srurces, is the public much indebted for a kindred 
appreciation, and liberality of spirit. . . . Tue lines in our last number com- 
mencing ‘Give me old music,’ etc., we find are by H. F. Cuor.ey, Esq., of Liverpool, 
now departed this life. Mr. Cuoriry was the editor, at one period, of an English 
annual of repute, and was for some time a correspondent of the late Wiis Gay- 
Lorp CLark, who was a contributor to the work under bis charge. . . . Isn'r 
this a very beautiful translation of a felicitous thought from the French? It is from 
the pen of an esteemed eastern correspondent, and was addressed ‘ Zo Marie :’ 


Winps of heaven kiss the showers ; 
Gentle zephyrs kiss the flowers ; 

Little streams the rivers kiss; 

Love and every thing does this : 
Then let us be kissing, too, 

You kissing me, I kissing you; 

Till both our mingling souls are blest, 
And both our beating hearts at rest. 


In a new and rare work, for which we are indebted to a most kind and excel- 
lent lady-friend, entitled ‘ Historic Fancies, we find the following graphic ‘picture 
in little :’ 

‘In a sumptuous chamber of Versailles two ladies are sitting. The younger of the two is very 
beautiful, and in the prime of her charms. The elder has not yet outlived hers. There is some- 
thing very winning in the aspect of the first, so pale and pensive is her face, so beseeching and 
timid hereye. In the second there is also much that is inviting. A beautifully-rounded bust, 
arms exquisitely turned, the most graceful of white hands, and the smallest of feet. Her looks 
too, carry with them more of command than her gentle companion’s. In the studied light of the 
apartment she does not look too oldfora Juno. A flatterer might have told her that, like the god- 
dess, age to her was but an immortality of beauty. What dothese ladiestalk of? The time is of 
Lovts the Fourteenth ; the scene, Versailles. One is very young, with beauty to set the world at 
her feet; the other not so old but that her person is still full of fascination. Of what do they 
speak? Is it of balls or lotteries, of masques or scandal? Of this rival’s invariable luck at basset, 
or that rival’s ‘ unfortunate affair?’ Is it of hoops or patches, of rouge or diamonds? Of Marlis 
or of Trianon? They are speaking of misfortune. Nuy, they have a title to their theme. Of mis- 
fortune and privation, of poverty and dependence. They are therefore querulous and complain- 
ing, full of envious wishes and ineffectual regrets? Listen. Is it Bossurer or BouRDALOVE who 
speaks? The elder lady bids her fair hearer »el joy in her distress. Her eyes light up with the 
memory of a thousand triumphs, as she tells of her own sufferings, and denials, and mortifica- 
tions, and abasements, and self-mastery. Tales of penance and vigil, of night-watches and fast- 
ing, of sore trials and the world’s harshness, are interchanged. And these not with tears or stifled 
sobs, but as if each victory over self, each conquest over will was more glorious than the victory 
of Fleurus, or the conquest of Alsace. What unto them are the deeds of LUxEMxBours or VIL- 
Lars, of Berwick or VauBan? These belong to the world’s vulgar army of heroes; but they 
belong to afar nobler army; to the host of those who have wrought and suffered for the holy 
Church. And their hope is, that when the Sprouse of Curist shall have summoned her glad 
array to meet the BripEGRoom, among the humblest of her hand-maidens may be numbered the 
names of FRANCOISE DE MAInTENON and Marie of Modena and England.’ 


Several passages, in spirit-stirring verse, from this admirable work, await early 
insertion in these pages. We cannot even now refrain from presenting the subjoined 
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beautiful canzon from the Spanish, translated by Lord Viscount Srranerorp. It is 
the very pathos of despair : 


*O weep not thus!—we both shall know | * E’en then the griefs I now possess 


Ere long a happier doom ; As natal boons were given ; 
There isa place of rest below, And the fair form of Happiness, 
Where thou and I shall surely go, Which hovered round, intent to bless, 
And sweetly sleep, released from woe, Scared by the phantoms of distress, 


Within the tomb. Flew back to heaven! 





* My cradle was the couch of Care, | ‘For I was made in Joy’s despite, 
And Sorrow rocked me in it; And meant for Misery’s slave ; 
Fate seemed her saddest robe to wear And all my hours of brief delight 
On the first day that saw me there, Fled like the speedy winds of night, 
And darkly shadowed with despuir Which soon shall wheel their sullen flight 
My earliest minute. | Across my grave.’ 







A Frienp of ours from the South (whose ‘ favors we respectfully solicit, ) mentioned 
the ‘other day a funeral sermon which he heard in North Carolina not long since, 
that set even our associate Owt a-winking. Parson S , a rather eccentric char- 
acter, was called upon to ‘ preach the funeral’ of a hard case named Ray, which he 
did in the following unique style: ‘My beloved brethren and sistern: ef our dear 
departed brother Rann would a-wanted somebody to come here and tell lies about 
him, and make him out a better man than he was, he wouldn't a-chose me to 
‘preach his funeral.’ No, my brethren, he wanted to be held up as a burnin’ and a 
shinin’ light to warn you from the error of your ways. He kept horses, and he run’d 
‘em; he kept chickens, and he fou’t ’em; he kept women, and there sits his widow 
who can prove it. (The widow sat directly in front of the pulpit, and here gave an 
affirmatory nod.) Our dear departed brother had many warnin’s, brethren. The 
first warnin’ was when he broke his leg, but he still went on im the error of his 
ways. The second warnin’ was when his son Pere hung himself in jail; and the 
last and greatest warnin’ of all was when he died himself!’ The preacher enlarged 
on these topics until he had sunk Ranw so low that his hearers began to doubt 
whether he would ever succeed in getting him up again, and, as is usual in 
‘funerals, landing him safely in Asranam’s bosom. This was the object of the 
second part of the sermon, which started off thus: ‘My brethren, there ll be great 
meracles, great meracles in Heaven. And the first meracle will be, that many you 
expect to find there you won't see there. The people that go round with long faces, 
makin’ long prayers, won't be there: and the second meracle will be, that many you 
do n't expect to find there, as perhaps some won't expect to find our dear departed 
brother Rann, you ‘ll see there ; and the last and greatest meracle will be, to find your- 
selves there!’ ‘There is not one single word of exaggeration, said the narrator, ‘ in 
this, It isa literal transcript’ . . . A Noriceof the excellent and well-arranged 
‘New-York Directory’ of Mr. Dogerrr was crowded out of our last number. No 
similar work is any thing like so complete in all the essentials of such a volume. The 
same publisher has issued the new ‘ Poor Richard Almanack for 1852 ;’ of which 
it is enough to say, that it retains all the praiseworthy features that characterized 
its predecessor, which have already been set forth at large in these pages. 





*F Rrignp after friend departs : 
Who has not lost a friend ? 
There is no union here of hearts, 

That finds not here an end!’ 


We cannot permit the death of such a man as the late Joun Nettson, Jr., of this 
city, to pass unrecorded in these pages. The first notice of his decease, the first 
knowledge even that he had been ill, came in the mourning-note of the sexton of St. 
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Marx’s Church, inviting us to his funeral! Dr. Nerison was not enly a frequent and 
always a welcome contributor to the KyickerBooker in past years, but he was, from 
our first acquaintance, the warm and esteemed personal friend of its Eprror ; and 
having returned to town-quarters, we were meditating one of the many pleasant 


meetings which we had been accustomed occasionally to hold in the sanctum, when 
the intelligence reached us that our friend was gone; that we should ‘ see his face no 
more. Dr. Nerson, without the slightest ostentation of acquirement, was an accom- 
plished man, He painted, en amateur, in oil at one time, with marked success; and 
some of his little pen-and-ink drawings are very perfect in their kind. He was an ex- 
cellent judge of the humorous in literature, and loved an innocent, hearty laugh ; 
albeit he was a man of warm, true feeling, and a touch of pathos would bring the 
water into his calm, mild-blue eyes. His translations from the French, under the nom 
de plume of ‘Joun Hunter, will be well remembered by all old readers of the 
Knicxersocker. They were rendered with exceeding faithfulness; and for vivid 
description and startling incident, rarely surpassed. As a man, Dr. Nerison was be- 
loved by all who knew him. He was among the gentlest, the truest-hearted, the most 
unassuming Christian gentlemen we ever knew. His was a loving and a loveable 
nature. He was a kind husband, a tender father, a steadfast friend. In the prime 
of his usefulness, in the enjoyment of the regard of numerous and warm friends, of 
wealth and honorable alliances, he has been taken hence by the inscrutable behest 
of the Gop whom, while living, he reverenced and worshipped in the sincerity of an 
upright heart. Friend of past days! may the tears of filial and social Affection long 
keep green the turf above thine honored grave! . . . A CHARACTERISTICALLY 
beautiful fragment is this, from the facile pen of an old friend and contributor: 
FaInTeR and few are the songs of the birds, 
And faded now are the leaves; 


The grassy waves of the fields are gone, 
And the reapers have bound the sheaves. 


The wind, with its cold and prophet-lips, 
Whispers that Winter is near ; 
But what care we, in whose hearts is stored 
Love’s deathless summer-cheer ? 
Washington, October, 1851. 


A meetine of literary gentlemen was recently held at the ‘Governor’s Room’ at 
the City Hall, in pursuance with previous invitations, for the purpose of rendering fit 
honors to the memory of the late Jamms Fentmore Cooper. The meeting was nu- 
merously attended, and included many of the most distinguished writers of our city 
and State. Rev. Dr. Griswo rp, in calling the meeting to order, said it had been 
convened for the purpose of rendering deserved honor to the memory of the most 
illustrious literary American who had died in the present century. Since the design 
of such a meeting had first been formed, a consultation among Mr. Coorerr’s friends 
had been held, and it had been determined that the present should only be a pre- 
paratory meeting, for the making of such arrangements as should be thought neces- 
sary for a more suitable dem¢ mstration of respect for the great man, whose name, 
more completely than that of any of his contemporaries and countrymen, had filled 
the world’ The meeting was organized by the election of Mr. Wasnincton Irvine 
as President, and the appointment of Messrs, Firz-Greene Hatxeck and Dr. Gris- 
WoLp as Secretaries. A committee of five was selected by the chair, ‘to report what 
measures should be adopted by the literary gentlemen of the city, and of the coun- 
try, so far as they may see fit to join them, for the purpose of rendering proper hon- 
ors to the memory of the late J. Fentwone Coorrer. The chair appointed, as this 
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committee, Judge Durr, Ricnarp B. Kimpatt, Dr. Jonn W. Francis, Fitz Greene 
Hatteck, and Georce Bancrort, to whom Wasurnetron Irvine and Dr. Griswotp 
were subsequently added. This committee appointed the following-named gentle- 
men as a general committee, to carry out the designs of the meeting: 


WASHINGTON IRVING, GEORGE BANCROFT, 


JAMES K PavLpine Wa C. Bryant, 
Guriian C. VERPLANCE, Firz-GrREENE HaLiEcx, 
CHARLES KING, JOHN DU:R, 

Joann W. Francis, CHARLES ANTHON, 
Rurus W. Griswoip GrorGE P. Morris, 
RicHarD B. KimBAttr SamMuEL Oscoon, 


Francis L. Hawks, 
L, GaytorpD CLARX, 


LVF TK nem > ? 
J. M. WatInwrRicnHrT, 
: 


Wu. W. CamMpBELt. 





A ‘committee of correspondence, consisting of Rurus W. Griswotp, Starsuck 
Mayo, Donatp G. Mrrcnert, Parke Gopwiy, and Cartes F. Bricas, was next ap- 
pointed. Letters had been received from some twenty of the most eminent literary 
men of the United States, all expressing the warmest sympathy in the object of the 
meeting. One of these, from Hon. Epwarp Everett, is well worthy of preserva- 


tion. It was as follows: 
Cambridge, 23d September, 1851. 

* Dear Sir: I received this afternoon your favor inviting me to attend and participate in the 
meeting to be held in sour City Hall, for the purpose of doing honor to the memory of the late 
Mr. Fenrmore Cooper. 

‘I sincerely regret that I cannot be with you. The state of the weather puts it out of my 
ower to make the journey. The object of the meeting has my entire sympathy. The works of 
Ir. Cooper have adorned and elevated our literature. There is nothing more purely American, 

in the highest sense of the word, than several of them. In his department he is fvci/e princeps. 
He wrote too much to write every thing equally well; but bis abundance flowed out of a full, 
original mind, and his rapidity and variety bespoke a resolute and manly consciousness of power. 
If among his works there were some which, had he been longer spared to us, he would himself, 
on reconsideration, have desired to recall, there are many more which the latest posterity ‘ will 
not willingly let die.’ 

‘With much about him that was intensely national, we have but one other writer (Mr. Wasn- 
INGTON IRvING).as widely known abroad. Many of Coorrr’s novels were not only read at 
every fire-side in England, but were translated into every language of the European continent. 

‘tie owed a part of his inspiration to the magnificent nature which surrounded him; to the 
lakes, and forests, and Indian traditions, and border life of your great State. It would have 
been as difficult to create LEA THER-STOCKING any where out of .ew-York, or some State closely 
resembling it, as to create Don Quixore out of Spain. To have trained and possessed FEnt- 
MORE CoorEr will be — is already — with justice, one of your greatest boasis but we cannot 
let you monopolize the care of his memory. We have all rejoiced in his genius; we have all 
felt the fascination of his pen; we all deptere his loss. You must allow us all to join you in 
doing honor to the name of our great American novelist. 

*I remain, dear Sir, with great resrect, 
‘Very truly yours, 


‘Rev. Rurvus W. Griswo.p.’ *Epwarp Everett.’ 





While this sheet is in preparation for the press, the committee having this matter 
in charge have not perfected their plans, nor at the time we write have they decided 
upon what form of testimonial to Mr. Coorer’s genius will be proposed. We trust 
we violate no private confidence in presenting the enclosed note from Mr. W asuine- 
TON Irvine to the Eprror, touching only upon this now entirely public topic. The 
letter does no less honor to the heart of the writer than to the genius of the illustrious 
dead. We had written to Mr. Irvive, it should be premised, asking him to furnish 
us with an appropriate sketch of Mr. Coorer’s life and writings: 
‘ Sunnyside, October 6, 1851. 

‘My pear CLark: I am sorry to say that it is not in my power to act upon your suggestion, 
being incompetent at present to do justice to sucha theme. In the course of a long ride last 
week through Sleepy-Hollow and parts adjacent, my horse came down with me, and gave me a 
fall thatsent me home in some such bruised and battered plight as the hero of La Mancna, after 
one of his forays. The same evening [ had an attack of intermittent fever, which has hung 
about me ever since. Between the fall and the fever, Iam at present good for nothing. 


*I am anxious to know what the Cooper committee, of which you are one, is doing, and when 
the general meeting is to take place. It ought not to be deferred much longer. Whatever tribute 
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to his memory may be determined upon, I trust it will be met by the public in the same 

spirit which animated them in the days of his ripe renown. It has been suggested by some, that 
of late years he has done much to awaken the hostility of the press; but I trust there is too much 
magnanimity in the gentlemen of the press to carry their resentments against such a man beyond 
the grave. With the nation his name will remain a treasured property. His works form an in- 
valuable part of our literature ; and from the nature of their subjects, are in some measure iden- 
tified with our political and social history. His Leatrner-Srockine Tales, and his Tales of the 
Sea, those eminent inventions of his genius, have opened regions of romance which he has 
made his own. Whoever ventures into them hereafter will be accused of treading in his foot- 
prints. 

* While an author is living, he is apt to be judged by his last works; and some of those writ- 
ten by Cooper in recent years have been somewhat cavilled at. When an author is dead, he is 
judged by his best works; and those of Cooper excited enthusiasm at home and applause 
throughout the world. When his countrymen would do honor to his memory, let them think of 
those works. Yours very truly, Wasuincron Invixe. 
*L. GayLtorp CiaRrk, Esq.’ 


Perhaps before these pages will reach the eyes of our readers, the plans of the 
committee, having the subject under consideration, will have been made public. 
Some little delay has been unavoidable. . . . We can tell ‘ Zhe Little Flirt? 
whom ‘Crarence Etwry’ has been writing verse upon, that she is pursuing a very 
dangerous, not to say very unamiable course, and she will find it so by and by, when 
it is ‘everlastingly too late!’ It is sinful to flirt, and a coquette is a very wicked 
person, male or female, and more especially the former. Don't trifle with any one’s 


feelings,‘ Lrrrte Furr!’ It shows that you have none of your own that are worth 
possessing : 


I KNow a little maiden, some fifteen years of age, 

Whose pretty winning ways my warmest thoughts engage; 
She is a jewel brighter far than any ruby set 

Within the circlet that surrounds a kingly coronet; 

Her voice is merriest music, her eyes are deepest blue, 

And sparkle like two rose-buds wooing the morning dew $ 
She ’s fair and gay and witty, though perhaps a trifle pert, 
And some folks say that, sad to tell, she’s an awful little flirt. 


But I can hardly think it, for she’s very kind to me, 

And meets me with as sweet a smile as human smile can be 3 
She lets me take her little hand and hold it longer far 

Than merits the approval of her wise discreet mamma; 

And all her pretty promises she keeps so passing well, 

That if she is not true-hearted, who is, I cannot tell; 

Yet still the people smile, and say, I must keep on the alert 
To not, at last, be cheated by this awful little flirt. 


They say my little maiden, though fair and good she seems, 
Is really more fickle than the lovers seen in dreams ; 

They say I’m not the only one for whom she wears a smile, 
And that her little heart is full of eve ry art and wile; 

They say she gives to one bouquets, to others pretty things, 
And wears upon her little fingers too many lovers’ rings ; 
And if I still persist, they hope [°ll get my just deserts, 
And like the rest, be cheated by this queen of little flirts. 


It may be so, perchance, but yet I°ll think her what she seems, 
The fairest ever pictured in my fancy’s wildest dreams ; 

I’ll seek her side whene’er I can, and linger with her long, 

And list her kind endearing words, more sweet to me than song}; 
1°ll strive to make her happy and to gladden her young years, 
And, if permitted, share her smiles and kiss away her tears; 
And then, if her coquetries my trustful feelings hurt, 

1°ll call her, what they say she is, an awful little flirt ! 


‘Honor to whom honor!’ We don’t know how other people may regard the 
fact, but we consider Mr. Joun N. Genty a very remarkable man ‘in his way,’ and 
his way a very remarkable one. We do not allude to his most liberal Jenny Linp 
ticket-purchase ; in that he might have had an object, and doubtless it was abun- 
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dantly gained; but when a citizen like Mr. Gentry comes forward, the very pioneer 
of a subscription for a noble purpose, and in language which does honor to his heart 
and pen, offers a thousand dollars to effect his object, he does that which should 
claim the warm encomium of every one capable of appreciating a generous action. 
The following letter was addressed by Mr. Gent to the Mayor of our city: 


214 Broadway, New-York, October 7, 1851. 
‘My Dear Sir: It has occurred to me, in connection with the various propositions for render 
ing honor to the illustrious Lovis Kossurus, on his arrival in the Uuited States, that something 


more substantial and beneficial than a mere pageant should mark our appreciation of the char— 
acter and services of that distinguished patriot and hero. 

‘In common with my fellow-citizens, I regard the ex-President of Hungary as one of the great- 
est and best men of modern times; and I am sure that the wealth and munificence of our city 
only need a hint — perhaps I should rather say, are now looking for an opportunity — to give a 
solid proof of their sympathy for the Wasuineron of Hungary. Lovts Reasurs, at the time 
he took the lead in the Hungarian revolution, was, if I am rightly informed, the possessor of 
considerable estates, and in the enjoyment of a competent revenue. He regarded those advan- 
tages as dross; he spurned them for his country’s sake. All the means that he could raise he 
eagerly threw into the Treasury of Freedom. 

‘When the combined forces of two despotisms overwhelmed, with their enormous masses of 
men, the armies that but for Russian interference would soon have dictated terms in Vienna, the 
property of Kossurn was sacrificed. He is now, I presume, poor in all but glory. We cannot 
compensate the brave and generous chief for the loss of his country, but we can at least honor 
ourselves and him by rendering the asylum he has chosen a home indeed. | propose, therefore — as 
it is necessary for the consummation of all projects that some body should begin them — to 
set on foot a subscription for the purpose referred to. My plan is simple. It is that one hun- 
dred citizens, whose means enable them to indulge in such a luxury, (for to render honor to 
Lovis Kossuru is, in my estimation, a luxury,) shall contribute one thousand dollars each to a 
fund, to be called the Kossurn Funp, and that the sum total of one hundred thousand dollars 
shall be eligibly invested for the benefit of the noble exile and his family, and presented to him 
as a welcome gift as soon as possible after he shall have landed in this country. As an ardent 
admirer of the man, and an earnest friend of the cause in which he was engaged, I beg leave 
are to tender the sum of one thousand dollars as a commencement. 

‘Will you, Sir, consent toreceive the deposits, and act as Treasurer of the Kossurm Fund? 
I am well satisfied that the money can be speedily raised, and will use my utmost exertions to 
accomplish the end in view with the least possible delay. 


‘Trusting that the suggestions will meet with your concurrence and countenance, I am, dear 
Sir, respectfully, your fellow-citizen, ‘Joun N.G 
*To AmBrosr C, KinGsLanp, Esq., Mayor.’ a 


The Mayor accepts the generous proposition in a cordial letter, in which he says 
that the offer does honor to the proposer’s heart, and that he will gladly aid in fur- 
thering the noble undertaking. We have little doubt, now that it is thus auspiciously 
started, that the proposed fund will be secured. . . . Aw old friend and cor- 
respondent sends us the annexed gossip touching the ‘ Jersey Dutch; which we think 


will be interesting not alone to our early Kyickersockers, but to our readers gene- 
erally : 

‘Friznp Cirark: You will recollect that I was always an Ow1, ornithologically speaking, 
and enjoyed sitting up at night as long as any one could be found to talk with me. Here in the 
country every thing save the crickets, Katy-dids, Katy-didn’ts, and a few other silence-breaking 
entomologia, go to bed at or before nine o’clock, leaving me sitting alone, waiting for a reason- 
able hour to retire, so as not to awaken before the world shull be properly aired in the morning. 
Such is now my position; and of all things else, my thoughts have rambled back to the days 
when we used to visit Hackensack, Aquakanonck, and their immediate neighborhoods, together, 
Do you recollect that young girl whom you asked if she was an American? Does not this 
remind you of her? ‘ Vell, den, I do n’t tink I know shust right : my mudder vas a High-Dutcher, 
and my fader vas of Dietsch dishtracshun:’ and the old Dutch negro of whom you asked what 
church that was. ‘Vell, boss, I don’t know pezactly, put I tink it be de Dietsch-performed !” 
Those who visit that locality now can form but a slight estimate of the old Jersey Dutch char- 
acter. When a boy, I used to go sometimes of a Saturday night to Berry’s Hill, on the road.to 
Paterson, and see the rustic dances. All the girls in the neighborhood came in wagons late in the 
afternoon, each accompanied by an old Dutch negro, to ‘take care of de horses and young 
missus.’ The boys arrived rather later, and found the girls seated close together on one side of 
the room; and such a blaze of gaudy colors! Could chromatography have been known in those 
days? Red bodices with sky-blue skirts, and green ribbons around the waist; artificial roses 
in their hair as large as the one which used to surmount the haggis at Mistress NicnoLson’s on a 
Burns’ festival, and cheeks as red almost as the bodice; blood-red cornelian beads around the 
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neck, and occasionally pea-green gloves! Such were the mothers of the present Van Rippers, 
Van Dorns, Vanpams, Bercens, and other families of high repute; and with the exception of 
a certain high-m ndedness which caused them to overlook Professor Morst’s theory of * chords 
of color,’ the present generation have no cause to be ashamed of them, The boys wore their 
hats with a new pipe in the hat-band, and nails in their shoes, which had a pyrotechnic effect 
when brought in collision with the sand on the floor. I really believe that some of these nails 
must have been made of steel, for they made the fire fly tremendously about the time they took 
off their coats to dance in earnest. 

* After the boys had had gin-slings all around, and offered the last half-gill of each glass, with an 
extra dust of nutmeg, to some favorite girl, the dancing began. The first boy that threw a six- 
pence in the fiddler’s hat was entitled to the first partner. He usually selected her by a wink; 
but such a wink! All the upper part of his body winked, hat included; and after putting the 
end of her finger into her mouth, and throwing her head a little on one side, to show a proper 
degree of coyness, up rose the fair partner; and her father’s best negro, usually crouched in 
the corner of the fire-place, would sometimes call out: ‘ Dat ’s my young missus: can’t she dance, 
d’ough?’ And so she would; for-with a sort of shuffling step both she and her partner seemed 
intent on tiring each other out. When the parties became really fagged, off went the boy’s coat, 
and then the nails in his shoes were brought to bear on a fresh handful of white sand thrown on 
the floor for his especial benefit. A yell from the negroes, a smile from the feminines, and a 
laugh from the landlord, was the usual acknowledgment of pyrotechnic excellence. When the 
boy was tired he sat down, but his fair partner kept the fioor, and continued the shuffle with a 
fresh partner in front, and facing her. Some of these young girls would tire out two or three 
boys: one I recollect in particular, who was always pointed out to strangers as having ‘ danced 
down’ five partners before she gave out. But two pairs ever held the floor at one time, and all 
the rest were silent spectators. I cannot tell you all the oddities of these meetings, but they were 
numerous and note-worthy. City boys, being ‘smarter’ dressed, were sometimes pref rred by 
the Dutch girls; and in such cases they had to ‘treat’ the Dutch boys very liberally to gin-slings, 
or they would get handled rather roughly. I remember being minus a hat and about half of a 
coat on one of these occasions. Dough-nuts, krullers, and cider mulled with ginger, were the 
luxuries employed. and the quantity of these delicacies that were disposed of would not be 
believed in these degenerate days. Like the old man who boasted of having visited England 
before the time of rail-roads, and of having enjoyed the old-style post-coaches, [ am not sorry 
that I saw the Dutch girls of New-Jersey before they had lost the peculiarities which their 
descendants now study to avoid. Old Epo Vree.anp still kecps the house at the foot of Berry’s 
Hill, but the road has gone into disuse, and he seldom sees a customer. I stopped there a few 
years since, and found him as Dutch asever, at eighty-five years of age. His very first salutation 
“told the story.’ ‘Vell, den, M——,’ said he, ‘ how does you do now-a-tays mit yourself?’ The 
good old brogue was ‘a pleasant sound to hear.’ mu.’ 


Tue amateur who introduced negro-melodies into our house has much to answer 
for. They are echoing all day somewhere. Even as we write, there is quite a sweet 
little voice (to our ear) singing: 


‘I’m going to Alabanjo, 
With my ’bama on my knee!’ 


She has n't got the words, but she has got the tune to a note. Vive la bagatelle! 
If we hadn’t written this, we might have filled the space with something of just as 
little importance : so ‘where’sthe odds?’ . . . Werranup by the Hudson River 
rail-road cars from Doss’s the other morning, as far as Sing-Sing, to give certain ‘lit- 
tle people’ an opportunity of seeing the state-prison; and verily, we were well re- 
paid for the visit. We found Mr. Rostyson, the keeper, in the receiving-room of 
the ‘institution, who himself very kindly accompanied us through every part of the 
prison, giving us, without reserve, all information which it was proper to ask at his 
hands. We satisfied ourselves of one thing, even in the merely cursory examination 
which we were enabled, in a necessarily hurried visit, to make; and that is, that Mr. 
Rostnson, in the government of his ‘subjects, rules them, not like a despotic king, 
but with that humane consideration, united with a military firmness that is never 
doubted but once, which insures at the same time respect and obedience. We never 
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saw the establishment in better condition. The halls and cells were newly white- 
washed and very clean, and from one end of the prison to the other nothing was out 
of order. There ‘was a place for every thing, and every thing was in its place.’ 
We were struck, by this state of things, with the thought, how desolate, after all, is 
a prison in its best estate! Observe the stone floors of those narrow cells; how 
deeply they are worn by the pacing to and fro of the remorseful, self-accusing, an- 
gry occupants, during the long and gloomy hours in which they are shut up in sileace 
and alone! Look in at the work-shops, and behold the dim rows of striped 
criminals plying their ceaseless labor, with no word spoken by or to them; observe 
them as they come pouring out of the work-shops into the court-yard to go to their 
meals: a band of miserable brothers, whose locked and grating steps fall so harshly 
upon the ear; look at the rude food upon their trenchers ; half of a coarse red onion, 
a piece of brown bread, and a ‘ chunk’ of heavy meat; see all these th’ngs, and then 
you will see what imprisonment is, So we said to the ‘little folk” coming home ; 
and therewithal the water stood in Young Knicx’s eyes, and his little sister’s drop- 
ped tears ‘fast as the Arabian trees their medicinal gum’ Curiosity had kept them 
from much thought while they were seeing all this, but reflection melted their young 
hearts. . . . Tnere’s something very like temerity in trying to write a rail-road 
lyric, after reading Saxe’s most felicitous experiment in that kind, written for the 
Kyickersocker ; but the ‘River Barp’ is a bold man. He sends us this rhymed 


notelet : 


‘Dear Knick.: Enclosed you’ll find some ‘rhyme’ 
I’ve tried to frame to ‘ rail-road time ;’ 
With what success | need not ask: 
(Tis yours, not mine, the irksome task 
To con the scribbler’s nonsense 0’er,) 
For sure I am you’ll not refrain 
To cast it off like chaff from grain, 
If you esteem it ‘ middling poor ;’ 
But beur in mind ’tis mighty hard 
To be rejected! River Barp.’ 


And therewith came ‘ The Locomotive Declaration’ Saxx’s rhymes had the very 
click-clack of the car gearing in the melody ; that ‘under-tow’ of noise that is all 
the while rushing back from the roaring locomotive, as it ‘devours the road’ be- 
fore it. Do you recollect these lines ?—and will you recollect that we don’t quote 
them for the compliment to ‘Old Kyick.’ which they contain, but to illustrate the 
sound we speak of, in the rhythm of the termination of the third line? An old fel- 
low is reading something : 

* Now his smiles are thicker; 
Wonder what they mean ? 


Faith! he’s got the Knicker- 
Bocker Magazine!’ 


But ‘hold on:’ all this while we are keeping the reader from‘ Zhe Locomotive De- 


claration :’ 


* By those cheeks of lovely hue ; 
By those eyes of deepest blue, 
Which thy very soul looks through, 
As if, forsooth, those clear bluo eyes 
Were portals into paradise ; 
By that alabaster brow ; 
By thet hand as whi'e as snow; 
By that proud, angelic form ; 
By that rounded, classic arm ; 
By those lovks of raven hair ; 
By those vermeil lips, [ swear; 
By the ocean, by the air ; 
By the lightning and the thunder; 
By all things on earth or under ; 
By the ’leciric telegraph ; 
By my future ‘ better half ;’ 
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By our vespers, by our dreams; 
By our matins and Te Deums; 

By young Cupip, by my Muse; 

By — whatever else you choose ; 
Yes, I swear by all creation, 

And this endless *‘ Yankee nation’ 
That 


love 
you 
like 
tar- 
na- 
tion !’ 
(Whistles and stops.) 


Unprr the caption, ‘ Free Academy in Broadway, our friend and umqwhile cor- 
respondent, Mr. Brooks, of the ‘ Hxpress’ daily journal, gives the following descrip- 
tion of a metropolitan ‘curiosity-shop’ that is becoming a noteworthy attraction, 
alike to citizens and strangers : 


*Gentn has hitherto been known only as ‘the man that bought the first Jenny Linp ticket in 
this country,’ ‘the man that sat in that two hundred dollar seat 3’ henceforth, however, he may 
well run in opposition to the BaRNuM, as a getter-up of the rare and the wonderful. Just step 
into his store and see for yourselves, ye credulous innocents, who do not know what is going on 
behind the crowd inside. The public-spirited proprietor has been engaged during the past 
summer in designing and bringing to perfection the finest collection of fac-similes of ancient 
head-dresses ever got up in this country. They are copied from the rarest and most authentic 
works on costume procurable in the public or private libraries of the United States, and in rich- 
ness and beauty far surpass anything we have ever seen upon the stage. This superb and costly 
collection comprehends nearly all the ranks and grades of military, ecclesiastical and civil life, 
and extends over a period of more than a thousand years. Almost all the nations of Europe are 
represented, and the gorgeous crowns, helmets, mitres, coronets and jewelled caps of the mediz- 
val era, contrast beautifully with the less ornate head-dress of classic antiquity. The coiffures of 
the noble ladies of the reigns of the Tupors and the PLANTAGENETs are really magnificent. The 
dress coifs of ANNE BoLteyn, Buancue of Castile, and Marcaret of Anjou, are truly regal in 
their style, and either of them placed upon the head of a handsome woman would in these days 
far eclipse all modern millinery. 

‘Then, again, are the casques and helmets of Richarp Ceur DE Lion, King Joun, Henry V., 
the Duke of Guise, the Bruce of Bannockburn, the Black Dove.as, JuLius Cassar, HANNIBAL, 
Pompey, Junius Brurus, Casstus, MarK AnTHoNY, and indeed about almost every other great 
name that illumines or darkens or reddens the page of history. The collection is a rare one, as 
everybody that sees it acknowledges; and the only wonder is, that Gen1n, with all his genius, 
industry, originality and liberality, should have been able to present to the New-York public so 
magnificent and really valuable an exhibition. Henceforth Genin’s establishment must be 
looked upon justly as one of the ‘ peculiar institutions’ of New-York ; a sort of ‘Free Academy,’ 
where everybody can go and study History, without money and without price.’ 


‘Hr-no! the wind and rain !—hi-ho! the wind and rain!’ exclaims one of 
SHaksPEaRe’s weird creatures; and he would say it to-night, if he could hear the 
October storm that is making its ‘pother’ without. But we love the very sound 
thereof! There is something, what it is we know not, but there is something in the 
wailing of a first autumn rain-storm, that takes our feelings and fancies captive. 
Wonder if we are all alone in this? . . . Nor many months since, at an Episco- 
pal Sunday-school not a hundred miles from Boston, the rector of the church was 
examining the children, after service, on the lesson of the day, the crucifixion of the 
Saviour. After some remarks addressed to the school on this event in Scripture, he 
asked: ‘My children, can you tell me who these people were that crucified our 
blessed Reprrmer?’ A dead silence prevailed. The question, from its extreme 
simplicity, puzzled them. ‘ What!’ said the minister, ‘do you not know who they 
were?’ At last a faint little voice responded in the corner of the room with ‘I 
know, Sir’? ‘ Well, who were they, my little child?’ ‘The Loco-Focos, Sir!’ The 
effect upon the parents of the children, many of whom were present, can be ‘ better 
imagined than described’ And what a comment it is upon partisan inculca- 
tions! . . . Wer can most confidently commend to all those interested, Cum- 
mings School of Design, at Number 143 Fifth-Avenue, as one of the very first 
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schools of the kind in the metropolis. Day and evening classes of ladies and gen- 
tlemen are taught in all the varieties of painting and drawing, from nature, life, and 
folding-models, in the most thorough manner. As a practical teacher, Mr. Cusine 
has not his superior. . . . ‘Back Streams at Windsor, showing the Top of Wick- 
liffe’s Tower’ We wish that the kind female friend, not long since a fair unwedded 
lady in Gotham, but a ‘happy wife and happier mother now’ in her native ‘ merrie 
England, could know the frequent enjoyment we have had in the sanctum, in looking 
casually up from our ‘ Gossip ’-slips of paper as we wrote, at the beautiful picture 
from her facile pencil, bearing the title which we have quoted above. Sylvan and 
beautiful as is the scene thus indicated, it is even more suggestive than it is either the 
one or the other. Wehave often thought, looking at this picture, of the view from the 
‘Castle ;’ the deep-wooded forest, with its greater and lesser ‘walks’ below; the 
winding stream in the blue and misty distance ; and afar over the memorable para- 
dises that lie between, Op Lonpon, whose smoky canopy covers but does not conceal 
the wilderness of stone, brick and mortar, pierced by countless steeples, and that 
Mont-Blane of cathedrals which rises over all—Pavt’s! When, when shall we see 
it, as we have so often dreamed of seeing it? . . . ‘Tse good old clergyman, 
writes a town-correspondent, ‘who performed the baptismal-rites for me some forty 
years ago, being called to officiate at the funeral of a departed member of his congrega- 
tion, after proceeding in a somewhat prolonged address, and coming to a dead pause 
of some length, broke out thus, in his slow, measured, and tremulous voice : ‘My 
friends, Apam died, and was carried by angels into Apranam’s bosom!’ ‘Chrono- 
logical-tables’ were probably not among the studies of that day! . . . Tere is 
a good deal of comfort in Common Things. Isn't there, though? Just rung the 
sanctum-bell for Kirry to come up and bring us a slice of bread-and-butter. It is 
after twelve o'clock of a rainy October night; for we are closing the November 
number, and our self-imposed ‘stent’ is to get all through before we go to bed. 
When we take a ‘stent, we do it. We used to, when hoeing potatoes, ‘ cutting 
stalks,’ pulling flax, and husking corn in ‘ the ked’ntry, and we can do it yet. Well, 
Krrry did n’t come; she had retired to ‘the arms of Murrny. So we took the 
candle and went down to the kitchen to help ourselves. It was very clean and neat. 
A solitary cricket retreated under the range as we entered with our bright Carcel 
lamp. The white floor was ‘swept and garnished ;’ and the week’s ‘ washing and 
ironing’ hung on the white-pine clothes-horse. How sweet those linen garments 
smelled! And ‘ young Knicr’s’ ‘sack, and little Jose’s pink frock, and the ‘wee’ 
one’s small stockings, although the wearers themselves were rapt in rosy slumbers up 
stairs, were not uninhabited, to our eyes, at that moment, though they were hanging 
in the kitchen. We enjoyed those twin-slices of bread-and-butter, with two tender, 
cross-cut, crumbling pieces of corned-beef sandwiched between, and a pickled walnut. 
After all, many of our passing enjoyments are made up of trifles like this. Isn't 
it so? . . . ‘Indications of the Creator; a work written by Grorcr Taytor> 
Esq., and recently published by Scrisver, will attract and reward the attention of 
the public, not less by its arguments, than by its calm, dignified manner. All who 
have perused in the Kyickersocker the able papers by the author, and which 
form a portion of the volume, will need no additional incentive to a perusal of 
the book. . . . Tue writer of ‘The Little Great Man, who was gently ‘ rubbed 
down’ in our last, ‘ confesses the cape’ with a grace that shows him to be a man of 
sense. ‘ Why, do you know, he writes, ‘that I had as high an opinion of myself as 
you had of your self, when you sat astride your diminutive donkey, viewing or trying 
to view the ‘dim waste of waters’ before you, and imagining yourself Narotzon ? 
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As ‘young Knick’ brought you to your senses, so have you brought me to mine. 
You have said, as he said, ‘ How he looks!’ You shall never see any more of my 
poetry in print—never! This very night I will destroy a poem which I have nearly 
ready for the press; so that now it can never be known what a ‘rich treat’ the 
reading public have lost, through your criticism of my first rhymes!’ . . . ‘The 
Albion Hote!, at the lower corner of Ninth-street and Broadway, kept by Messrs. 
Bennocu AnD Craety, will supply an important desideratum to that up-town neigh- 
borhood. It is a gentleman’s hotel, kept by gentlemen ; a quiet, well-arranged es- 
tablishment, which is fast winning its way to a permanent popularity. . THERE 
is something striking in these brief sentences of a modern author: ‘ What a strange, 
desperate notion it is of men, when they have erred, that things are at the worst ; 
that nothing can be done to rescue them: whereas Jupas Iscartor might have done 
something better than hang himself? . . . ‘Dipn’r we tell you so?’ Didn't we 
say, when the hot, melting days of August were upon us, that they were fu’ filling 
a good mission? Weren't they ripening our luscious IsaBeLta grapes, for one thing ¢ 
We've just heen picking huge clusters of them by moon-light, that flecked the piazza 
through the dying leaves. Weren't they filling and expanding the dahlias, verbe- 
nas, heliotropes, and the like, that now make the morning bouquet on our sanctum- 
table? They were n't ‘doing any thing else’ hereabout, worth mentioning — and 
belike this isn’t. . . . Comixe up the other evening in one of Sotomon Kir's 
Hudson street stages — thanks to that public-spirited omnibus-pioneer and promoter 
of comfortable city-journeying —we saw a young lady enter whg was evidently 
blind. At length we recognized her as Miss Buttock, whose feeling lines to Mr. 


Dempster appear elsewhere in the present number. In the course of our omnibus- 


talk, she said: ‘I have never seen any thing since I was born; but sometimes the 
desire of sight is so strong that it seems as though I could not support it. But it is 
Gop who has made me blind; and now I know that the first light I shall ever see 
will be the light of Heaven, and I hope the first face I shall ever hehold will be the 


face of Jesus!’ Happy spirit!—even now, through the eyes of a holy faith, her 


‘darkness is as the day!’ . Our friend Mr. Luctus Hart, at Number 5, Bur- 
ling-slip, is the prince of advertisers. No marvel that his beautiful and tasteful arti- 
cles of Britannia-silver ware are in lively demand, for he has learnt how to secure 
public attention. We were struck with this passage from Brainarp over one of his 


recent brief advertisements, when there was some temporary excitement touching 
New-Jersey bank-bills: 
‘I po venerate 

The man who rolls the smooth and silky sheet 

Across the well-cut copper ; I respect 

The worthier name of those who signa bank-bills: 

And, though no literary man, I love 

To read their short and pithy sentences.’ 
Who doesn’t? We wish we had more of that kind of literary‘reading!’ . . . It 
is worth going two hundred miles to see Burden’s Great Iron Factory, near Troy. 
It embodies the very sublimity of mechanics, in an over-shot water-wheel, sixty feet 
in diameter! This is certainly the most magnificent adjunct of vast and powerful 
machinery we ever saw. Why, to stand under it and see it rolling with slow and 
sclemn movement down toward you, is almost like looking up at the Great Fall at 
Niagara from the deck of the ‘Maid of the Mist’ To see it, moreover, in the night, 
quietly doing the extensive work of twenty shops ; pouring out great ‘ blobs’ of molten 
iron, and rolling it successively into thin bars and rods, that chase you like fiery 
snakes ; or cutting it into rail-road spikes by the thousands, or whacking it into 
horse-shoes by hundreds; and all the place a-glow with the bright light, making the 
swarthy workmen look like the inhabitants of Pandemonium; all this, reader, is a 
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sublime sight ; and if you should be so fortunate as to encounter the enterprising and 
hospitable proprietor, or his sons, and should visit his spacious mansion and grounds, 
commanding noble views up and down the Hudson, you will have additional cause 
to congratulate yourself upon a rare treat. . . . As touching the recent ‘ 77i- 
umph of the Yacht America, let us say to our ‘ down-east’ friend ‘ P Nn, that 
we think his ‘ Pan’ simply unnecessary. The ‘beat’ was handsomely, magnani- 
mously, and universally acknowledged in England, and there should be the end of it. 
It seems to us, so cordial and general was the admission of the result, that the very 
fact should preclude all ‘ vain boasting.’ We do not, of course, (as the English peo- 
ple and their journals did not,) deny that it was a great triumph; and here ‘at home’ 
we feel that it must have a most important effect in more respects than one. Nor 
is the success on this occasion our only just boast in that kind. Look at the clipper- 
ship ‘ F'lying-Cloud, (a beautiful name,) recently reported at San Francisco around 
the Horn, in six days less time than the fastest ship ever accomplished the same 
distance before! Our triumph on the Atlantic sea has not been less complete. Go 






























into any one of CoLtins’ magnificent steamers, unsurpassed for great strength and 
vast and secure machinery, and survey the rich, elegant, and tasteful finish of every 
part. Her cabins and state-rooms present an array of architectural decoration which 
is not approached by any vessel or vessels in the world ; beauty and elegance so rare 
that it has made the name of the eminent New-York architect and interior decorator, 
Mr. Georce Parr, famous in both countries; and indeed he is not only the pioneer, 
. * ® . . . . = 
but he was and still is without a rival or a peer in this widely-extended and widely- 
extending branch of what we may term Domestic Fine Arts. Every American who 
enters one of CoLtrxs’ steamers will leave it with a higher pride in the progress, the 
rapid advancement of his country. Nor can these vessels fail to convey the most 
important testimony in evidence of our growing greatness in the foreign sea-ports to 
which they ply. . . . Tue following characteristic original letter from Cuar.es 
Lamp, addressed to Tuomas PrinGie, we derive from an esteemed friend in a south- 
ern city: 

‘Dear “ir: I have received your proof, and shall be happy to look over the rest, though 
really I see no occasion, I can suggest no improvements but two insignificant ones. Page 9: I 
cannot relish the phrase ‘ pet fawn.’ The word ‘pet’ is singularly distasteful to me. Beside 
being feminine, (girlish rather,) it is used as a nursling, bred up by hand, taken to; but here the 
black boy seems to be rather the pet, and the animal the patroness. * Fond fawn, perhaps. I 
do not know the general title of your book, but as it seems calculated for Sierra Leone, or the 
Plantations, 1 would suggest » Nigrum Verses,’ and wish it a whiter fate than my * Album Verses * 
The * Lion Hunt’ is spirited, but the ‘ Evening Rambles’ is my favorite. If it is to be a colo- 
nial volume, I do not object ; but if itis for home circulation, really the gnu, and the vley, and 
the gem-bok, and the oribi, may be choke-pears. But for tropical perusal they are in place. 
True, they are referred to notes for explanation, but poetry requires instant sympathy. Page 19: 
last two lines are lengthened abruptly : somehow thus: 


‘Ana . +) jreamer fror his trar 


r game n ht dance.’ 


J 











You don’t expect an Alexandrine change in eight-syllable verse. Page 14: last line. Nesto : 
is this Hottentut for stone? I shall have pleasure in seeing you at Highgate afew duys hence. 
* In haste, 









Cc. L.? 













We have this one thing to say to all travellers on the noble New-York and 
Erie Rail-Road: At the flourishing village of Corning, midway between Dunkirk 
and the metropolis, there is kept by Mr. 8. B. Dennts, formerly of the ‘Tioga House,’ 
Owevo, one of the very best hotels along the whole line of the road. The house is 
beautifully furnished, and the table is such as Dznnis knows well how to supply. 
Venison, partridge, quail, trout, all luxuries indeed, of all seasons, thereabout abound. 


Success to‘ he Dickinson House’ at Corning, and ‘long may it wave!’ . . . Nor 
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long since,‘ Sharpe’s London Magazine’ copied, without credit, from the KyicKrr- 
BOCKER, for which it was written, Rev. F. W. Suetron’s paper upon ‘ Boswe.i the 
Biographer ;’ and recently its editor has transferred to its pages, without a word of 
acknowledgment, another article from this Magazine, entitled ‘_A Visit to Howe's 
Cave, under the added title, ‘New Wonder of New-York.’ This is what we call, in 
contradistinction to Puncn’s charge, ‘ English Literary Honesty” The most amus- 
ing part of the affair, however, is the fact that the article in question should only 
now be discovered, by sundry religious and other journals hereabout, to possess un- 
wonted interest. ‘Howz’s Cave, like Madeira-wine, has greatly improved by a sea- 
voyage, although it comes back to us precisely the same thing! ‘ Cur’ous, isn’t it ?’ 


‘ Stroop down, my thoughts, that used to rise, 
Converse awhile with DeaTu! 
Think how a gasping mortal lies, 
And pants away his breath.’ 

When SumMerriecp was on his death-bed, he exclaimed, ‘ Oh, if I might be raised 
again, how I could preach! I could preach as I never did before: I have hada 
look into eternity!’ . . . Ovur young friends and contemporaries, the ‘ Hvening 
Post’ and ‘ Commercial Advertiser’ daily journals, have donned new and beautiful 
dresses, and it is now an added pleasure to read them. We remember them as children ; 
and patting them kindly upon the head, still wish them every success. . . . Our 
friend ‘ Cart Benson’ was as ignorant as ourselves of what constituted a Scotch 
‘pint o’ wine’ In Scottish measure, two ‘mutchkins’ make one ‘ choppin;’ two 
‘choppins’ one pint. A ‘choppin’ is about a quart; so that Burns could n’t have 
been very dry on the evening when he had his ‘ pint o’ wine” Moreover, it was the 
‘strong heart’s bluid’ of Joun Bar.eycory, and not grape-juice, that Burns meant 
by the term ‘wine’ . . . We step in frequently, with the little folk, to the 
‘American Museum,’ so well managed by Mr. Greenwoop, and never fail to derive 
gratification from the visit. It was never more rich in varied attraction than at the 
present moment. . . . By giving in the present number a long and long- 
deferred notice of Dana’s writings, we have been compelled to exclude two or three 
notices of popular current works, pamphlet-addresses, etc. The December issue, 
¢ and 


5S 


arly circulation of the first number of our T’hirty-Ninth Volume, which is to ap- 


however, will be speedily published, in order to prepare for the stereotypin 


pear upon entirely new types. Our friends, the publishers, therefore, ‘here and 
elsewhere,’ will please to pardon all present omissions. Justice shall soon be done 
‘in the premises” . . . Amone the new books of the season, and one we doubt 
not which ourfeaders will be pleased to possess, is ‘ Dream-Land by Day-Light, a 
Panorama of Romance, by Miss Caroiine Cuesepro’, that is to make its appear- 
ance the present month, from the press of J. S. Reprretp of this city. Those who 
have read ‘ Hearts of Oak; and other of the articles which have from time to 
time appeared in these pages, will need no recommendation to procure the vol- 
ume. . . . ‘THe Sailor-Boy’s Death-Bed, ‘Our New Spire at Innisfield, ‘ Ad- 
venture on Coneyn Island, and ‘Sketches in South Africa, with several articles of 
poetry from favorite contributors, including ‘A Thunder-Storm on the Tappaiin-Zee, 
and ‘ Tyrants in Tartarus, are already intype for our Decembernumber. . .‘. ‘ The 


Belles of Tontine’ is deferred until our next; as is also a very searching notice of 
* Alban, by ‘ M. W.,’ wherein the ‘ nasty-minded ’ sketches and salatious inculcations of 
that work are fully exposed. . . . Reap ‘Some Account of Smith’ in preceding 
pages, if you are ‘fond of fun” It is very ‘sly’ . . . ‘Srenr’s done: now for bed! 





